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INTRODUCTION 


This  sketch  of  the  way  our  forefathers  lived  in 
the  Rhineland  has  been  written  especially  for  us  by  a 
scholar  who  resides  in  the  ancestral  countryside  and  has 
made  of  its  history  a  life  study  --  Pastor  Frederic  Pabst , 
retired,  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Siefersheim. 

While  Germany  lay  prostrate  following  the  late 
war,  Pastor  Pabst  occupied  himself  in  writing  in  German 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  old  folkways  of  his  village.  The 
present  sketch  is  a  summary  of  those  notes,  now  written  by 
the  good  pastor  himself  directly  in  English,  and  presented 
with  only  minor  editing  by  the  present  writer.  Remarkable 
it  is  that  the  pastor  should  have  been  able  to  thus  develop 
his  English  in  the  course  of  the  few  years  since  the  war. 

He  tells  us  he  did  this  with  the  aid  of  the  London  radio  l 

Our  sketch  is,  then,  the  more  remarkable  for  having 
come  directly  from  our  forefathers*  countryside,  through  one 
who  knows  the  facts  and  who  makes  them  available  in  our  own 
tongue;  a  bridging  of  time,  distance,  and  language  for  which 
we  of  the  American  clan  are  duly  thankful. 


Lloyd  Espenschied 


1951,  August  10  His  address  is: 

Pfarrer  Frederic  Pabst 
(22b)  Siefersheim 
Rheinhessen 
Germany,  French  Zone 
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OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  RHINELAND . 

THEIR  WAY  OF  LIFE,  1650  -  1850. 

A  Sketch  of  Folk  Customs, 

Applying  to  our  Espenschied  Forefathers. 

By  Frederic  Pabst, 

Retired  Pastor  of  the  Siefersheim  Evangelical  Church, 

Rheinhessen,  Germany 


Emigration  to  America 

Yes,  "an  important  motive  for  the  Espenschied 
migrations  was  economic,  i.e.,  to  embrace  the  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  this  country,"  (America),  especially  in 
"the  hard  times  following  wars  in  Europe."  (1)  In  the  post¬ 
war  times  there  were  huge  debts  and  taxes  to  be  paid.  There 
were  bad  harvests  from  the  fields  neglected  during  war. 
Besides,  in  cold  winters  the  vineyards  sometimes  froze  and 
produced  no  grapes  (one  of  the  main  crops).  In  hot  summers 
sometimes  droves  of  mice  and  rats  gnawed  the  grains.  In 
rainy  years  the  plants  were  spoiled.  The  Espenschieds ,  wise, 
diligent  and  aspiring,  were  courageous  enough  to  seek  their 
fortune  overseas,  when  the  native  land  was  lacking  in  support. 
But,  what  was  the  course  of  their  departure  to  the  land  of 
"boundless  possibilities",  as  our  ancestors  called  it? 

Firstly  they  procured  passports  and  tickets  for 
the  crossing.  Property  and  chattels  were  sold,  and  they  bade 
farewell.  Dear  friends  presented  them  with  tokens  of  flour, 
bacon,  beans,  plums,  and  the  like.  The  gifts  were  accepted 
with  pleasure,  for  the  emigrants  were  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  for  the  voyage.  Clothes  and  bedding, 
furniture  and  kitchen-utensils  were  packed,  and  driven  by 
wagon  to  the  most  available  water  course;  down  the  Rhine  from 
Bingen  to  Rotterdam,  or  Amsterdam,  in  Holland  (in  the  lBth 
century);  or  overland  through  France  to  Le  Havre,  or  through 
Germany  to  Hamburg,  The  Atlantic  crossing  by  sailing-vessel 
took  perhaps  sixty  or  ninety  days.  For  two  or  three  months 
they  saw  only  sky  and  water,  clouds  and  waves.  Finally  they 
arrived  in  the  new,  strange  land.  Perhaps  they  followed 
friends  or  relatives  who  helped  the  newcomers  in  the  beginning. 


(1)  "German  Background  of  the  Espenschied-Esbenshade  Families," 
by  Lloyd  Espenschied,  New  York  City,  193$,  p.10. 
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A  Peasant’s  Day 

A  summer  day  1  The  sun  rises,  the  clock  strikes 
four,  and  all  members  of  the  family  get  up.  They  hasten  to 
the  yard  and  with  a  pail  draw  water  out  of  the  well. (2) 

In  the  open  they  wash  head  and  neck  with  the  hands  blowing 
loudly,  and  now  hurry  on  to  work.  The  father  feeds  the  horse, 
the  sons  curry  it  and  tend  the  cattle.  The  mother  milks,  the 
daughter  feeds  the  chickens  come  down. from  their  roost. 

Another  daughter  cooks  the  breakfast  soup.  All  eat  the  soup 
in  the  kitchen,  out  of  pewter  (dishes),  with  their  spoons. 

The  herdsmen  sound  out  and  the  cattle  are  driven  out  of  the 
stable  and  yard  to  the  pasture,  the  cows  and  sheep  to  the 
fallow,  the  goats  to  the  hill,  the  geese  to  the  water,  the 
pigs  to  the  woods.  It  is  six  o’clock,  and  all  go  out  to  the 
fields  punctually. 

Harvest!  The  mother  and  daughters  reap  with  sickles, 
the  father  and  sons  sheave  and  drive  the  bundles  of  grain  into 
the  barn.  Dinner  they  have  in  the  field  under  a  tree,  they 
work  on  until  nineteen  o’clock  (7  P.M.),  and  now  go  home.  The 
cattle  return  and  are  milked.  The  family  sups  milk  and  bread. 
The  mother,  sons  and  daughters  work  on  in  the  house,  yard  and 
stable  till  twenty-two  o’clock  (10  P.M.).  Our  forefathers’ 
eighteen-hour  working  day  !  In  the  evening  the  old  man  sits 
on  a  small  bench  before  the  house,  smoking  and  chatting  with 
neighbors . 


A  winter-day  1  The  autumn  is  over,  the  wine  ferments 
in  the  casks.  One  day  the  distilling  of  the  grapes  begins 
in  the  distillery,  and  the  sale  of  brandy  then  yields  money. 

A  peasant  ploughs  the  fields,  a  third  of  the  arable  land 
stands  crops  for  the  winter,  a  third  for  the  summer,  with 
the  last  third  remaining  as  the  fallow-land.  That  is  the 
rotation  of  crops,  or  in  German  ’’three  fields  agriculture,” 
of  our  forefathers.  Now  snow  falls  and  the  winter  is  begin¬ 
ning.  Every  winter  day  the  peasant  and  his  sons  thrash  grain 
with  the  flail  on  the  threshing  floor  from  morning  till  night. 
Sometimes  they  drink  a  dram  because  of  the  coldness.  In  the 
meantime  the  mother  and  daughters  sit  at  the  spinning-wheel 
and  spin  threads. 


(2)  Such  as  is  pictured  in  the  book:  ’’Rheinhessen  in  seiner 
Vergangenheit ,  Band  B,  Siefersheim,  von  Dr.  A.  Jungk  und 
Pfarrer  Fr.  Pabst ,  Mainz  1931,  Verlag  von  Oscar  Schneider, 
page  75. 


3. 


The  Bell-Ringing 

Whereas  during  the  Great  Wars  in  Germany  the  bells 
were  usually  removed,  in  Siefersheim,  the  center  from  which 
most  Espenschieds  spread,  the  bells  remained  because  of  their 
age.  True,  in  the  second  Great  War  our  bell  had  been  taken, 
but  it  survived  and  returned  unharmed.  So,  today  the  bells 
of  Siefersheim  still  ring  as  of  the  times  of  our  ancestors  two 
hundred  years  and  more  ago. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  accompanied  our  forefathers’ 
daily  lives  in  their  native  land.  It  awoke  them  about  four 
and  summoned  to  bed  about  twenty-two  (10  P.M.);  called  them 
to  field  work  about  six,  the  children  to  school  about  seven, 
and  home  again  at  noon  to  dinner.  Again  it  called  to  work 
about  thirteen  (1  P.M.),  and  about  nineteen  (7  P.M. )  to  supper 
at  home.  The  bells  were  the  companions  of  our  ancestors  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  rang  whenever  the  parents,  god¬ 
parents  and  midwife  went  to  church  with  the  suckling  babe 
in  arms  to  be  baptized.  They  sounded  when  the  wedding-procession 
marched  to  the  marriage  ceremony:  first  the  policeman,  then 
the  bridal-couple,  the  guests  by  pairs,  and  at  last  the  parents 
and  parents-in-law.  The  ringing  dominated  the  reports  of  the 
old  pistols,  shot  by  bystanders  to  honor  the  bridal-couple, 
and  the  cries  of  boys  scampering  for  farthings  thrown  out  by 
the  bridegroom.  Boys  would  stop  the  march  with  cords  stretched 
across  the  street,  and  the  policeman  would  cut  through  when 
the  bridegroom  had  given  ransom,  such  was  the  custom. 

Whenever  someone  died  there  was  bell-ringing  at 
Siefersheim,  with  three  short  clangs  before  it  for  the 
Catholics  and  three  after  it  for  the  Evangelicals.  The  bells 
rang  during  the  funeral  when  the  coffin  or  bier  was  borne  by 
four  neighbors,  and  the  pupils  with  their  school-master  sang 
hymns  at  the  grave.  The  white  coffin  of  a  little  child  was 
borne  upon  the  head  by  a  woman.  When  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
village  the  fire-clock  sounded  the  alarm.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  the  devout  were  called  to  church  by  bells.  And 
finally  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  bells  are  rung  loudly  on 
New  Year’s  Eve . 
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The  Bell-Tower 

The  bells  hang  in  the  tower,  in  former  times 
usually  a  fortified  tower  with  thick  walls  and  narrow 
embrasures,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  deep  moat.  When 
the  enemy  appeared  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled  to  the  tower  --  our  progenitors’  refuge  in 
war  time. 


Alongside  the  steeple  was  the  church.  Within 
were  tombstones  of  former  priests  and  images  of  the  Sacred 
History.  The  seats  of  the  church-benches  were  assigned  to 
the  individual  families,  the  men  sat  in  the  gallery,  the 
women  and  children  in  the  nave.  Our  forefathers  in  the  old 
Palatinate  were  Calvinists  or  Reformed,  and  they  believed 
in  God  and  the  Saviour.  Their  service  was  simple  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  solemn.  They  were  christened,  confirmed 
and  married  in  the  church.  The  schoolmaster  was  the 
organist,  the  pastor  was  the  preacher.  The  cemetery  was 
situated  round  about  the  church.  A  wooden  marker  with 
name  and  dates  stood  on  every  grave  -  long  since  decomposed. 
Today  the  church-yard  is  a  grass-plot. 

The  Church  Festival 

The  old  churches  were  consecrated  in  the  name  of  a 
Saint,  for  instance  the  church  of  Siefersheim  in  the  name  of 
Saint-Martin  on  the  11th  November.  On  the  anniversary  there 
was  held  a  celebration,  first  ecclesiastic  and  then  a  secular 
festival,  named  Kermess  or  ’’Kerb,”  abbreviation  for  "Kirchweihe,” 
i.e.  consecration  of  church.  All  the  relatives  came  to  visit 
and  see  all  their  kindred.  They  shook  hands  and  entertained 
each  other,  the  young  danced  in  the  inns.  In  the  afternoon 
they  took  coffee  and  cake,  in  the  evening  they  had  a  great 
meal  in  the  homes  of  the  hosts.  The  relatives  drank  the  wine 
of  one  great  vessel,  the  loving  cup.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
young  fellows,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians,  marched  in 
the  streets  of  the  village,  and  in  the  dance-hall  hung  up  a 
bottle  of  wine,  the  (fbottle  of  Kerb,”  thus  beginning  the  ’’Kerb.” 
On  Monday  afternoon  it  was  the  custom  that  a  wether  (a  ram) 
attended  by  a  shepherd,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  room, 
the  couples  dancing  in  turn  around  them.  Suddenly  a  report 
of  a  pistol  amongst  the  musicians  -  and  the  wether  fell  to 
the  couple  just  then  dancing  past.  It  was  butchered,  roasted 
and  eaten  (a  barbecue)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  In  the  end 
the  Kerb  is  buried.  The  youth  march  sadly  behind  the  bottle 
of  Kerb,  and  the  band  of  musicians  sounded  a  funeral  march. 

Then  the  bottle  is  hidden  in  a  secret  place,  and  the  Kerb  is 
finished. 


5. 


Men’s  Occupation 

Most  Espenschieds  were  peasants  t  farmers  and  vine- 
cultivators,  Note  the  difference  between  a  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  in  the  Rhineland  where  the  farmers  "live  in 
closely-knit  villages  and  go  out  to  the  fields  to  work,” (3) 

A  second  difference  is  that  the  farmers  in  America  specialize 
in  one  or  several  branches  of  agriculture,  whereas  in  Germany 
the  peasants  grow  all  kinds  of  farm- products ,  They  grow  grain 
in  the  fields  and  grape  vines  on  the  hills;  breed  cattle  and 
swine  in  the  stables;  produce  eggs  and  milk,  chicken  and  geese, 
for  the  nearer  towns. 

Some  Espenschieds  were  distillers  too,  and  made 
brandy  from  the  grape-skins  or  from  grain.  Soaked  in  water 
in  great  vats,  the  starch-flour  of  grain  changed  to  sugar; 
the  sugar  of  the  grain  or  grapes  through  fermentation  changed 
to  alcohol.  The  brew  was  poured  into  a  copper  vessel  and 
boiled,  the  vapors  of  alcohol  then  passed  into  the  copper  pipe 
of  a  cooling  vat,  and  upon  condensing  flowed  out  as  brandy  -- 
the  ancient  art  of  distilling  practiced  by  our  ancestors. 

Other  Espenschieds  were  linen-weavers ,  who  wove 
the  cloth  and  shirting  for  the  families.  The  women  brought 
their  self-spun  yarn  and  the  weaver  fixed  the  threads  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom  before  which  he  now  sat  and  wove  by  means 
of  the  shuttle  and  treadle.  Working  from  morning  till  night 
was  hard,  and  the  earnings  were  small.  But  the  linen-weaver 
was  proud  of  his  work,  for  the  linen  cloths  of  bed  and  table, 
of  shirts,  chemises  and  bodice,  were  important  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  these  things  were  hereditary  from  generation  to 
generation,  especially  the  fine  patterns. 

Other  Espenschieds  were  tailors  and  made  clothing 
for  the  men  and  for  the  women,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  times.  For  the  man  the  old-style  clothing  included 
a  long  coat  for  Sunday  or  a  short  coat  for  work-day,  mostly 
of  blue,  breeches,  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles.  One  or  two 
lines  of  buttons  adorned  the  front  of  the  coat,  those  of  rich 
men  often  of  silver.  A  linen  collar  and  a  three-cornered  hat 
for  Sunday  too.  In  winter  a  cap  of  fur  covered  the  head. 

But  men  never  wore  an  overcoat;  that  was  too  effeminate.  The 
costume  for  the  women  comprised:  a  bodice  and  skirts,  a  hood 
and  shoes,  an  apron  and  neck  clothes,  a  chemise  and  stockings; 
of  finer  material  for  Sunday  than  work-days. 


(3)  As  observed  in  reference  1,  p.  15. 
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These  handicrafts  were  practiced  by  Espenschieds, 
according  to  old  records,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others;  shoemaker,  cartwright,  cooper  and  smith.  The  peasants 
in  those  old  times  made  their  own  repairs  in  connection  with 
their  farming  and  all  v/e re  half  handi-craftsmen. 

Perhaps  an  Espenschied  was  one  of  the  nail-smiths 
of  Siefersheim,  These  were  famous  throughout  the  Palatinate. 
They  walked  through  the  countryside  with  a  ring  full  of  self- 
made  nails  around  the  neck.  Everywhere  they  were  known,  and 
sold  their  nails  far  and  wide.  Back  home  at  the  nail-smithy’s 
a  dog  ran  a  great  wheel  operating  the  bellows  that  blew  the 
flame  and  kindled  the  fire  of  the  forge. 

Soldiering  was  not  a  ’’calling,”  for  the  young  man 
of  20  years  and  more  was  obliged  to  be  a  soldier.  An  example 
of  a  soldier  under  French  occupation  was  Johann  Espenschied ,( 4 ) 
who  served  under  Napoleon  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  as  given 
by  Sander,  H.,  in  ’’Gedenkbuch  der  Veteranen  aus  der  franzBsischen 
Kaiserzeit,”  Mainz,  1$44.  Another,  Jacob  Espenschied ,( 5)  was 
also  in  French  military  service,  and  a  third  French  soldier  of 
Siefersheim,  named  Andreas  Espenschied,  was  wounded  and  died  in 
battle  in  the  year  1B14.  A  Johann  Adam  Espenschied  was  mayor 
of  Kriegsfeld,  Palatinate  village,  whence  early  Espenschieds 
came  to  Siefersheim. 

In  later  times  some  Espenschieds  possessed  large 
vineyards  and  were  merchants  of  wine. 

Note:  The  author  recently  has  read  (in 
’’America  Yesterday  and  Today,”  by  Frederick  L. 

Allen,  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine)  that  America 
yesterday,  around  I85O,  comprised  mostly  villages, 
with  the  inhabitants  mostly  farmers.  Our  German 
immigrants  went  and  worked  in,  and  became  a  part 
of,  this  America,  What  is  described  in  the  present 
notes  is  the  life  of  our  ancestors  in  their  native 
country  as  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  around 
1750. 


(4)  He  who,  in  1$35,  migrated  with  his  family  to  America 

and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Alton,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

(5)  Census  of  Siefersheim  of  1793,  p.  104,  reference  2  above. 
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7. 


W Oman’s  Duties 


The  peasants’  wives  were  fellow-laborers  in  the 
yards,  the  fields  and  vineyards.  The  men  did  the  harder  tasks, 
the  women  the  easier  but  they  worked  longer.  Keeping  house, 
planting  the  garden,  caring  for  the  children,  was  the  woman’s 
province  alone. 

Calling  for  special  skill,  and  effort  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  was  the  making  and  the  selling  in  the  town  of 
butter  and  cheese.  They  put  a  woolen  ring  upon  the  head, 
set  thereon  a  large  round  basket  with  things  to  be  sold,  and 
thus  trudged  to  the  town,  perhaps  an  hour  or  more.  During 
long  winter  evenings  the  daughters  and  young  mothers  gathered 
together  in  the  house  with  spinning-wheels  and  spun  yarn  of 
linen.  The  maidens  and  youth  sang,  the  grandmothers  told  old 
stories . 

A  day  full  of  work  for  maiden  and  women  was  the 
washing  of  the  clothes  and  linen,  followed  by  bleaching  on 
the  bleach-ground  and  the  smoothing  with  the  iron.  The 
clothes  must  be  quite  clean  and  all  was  manual  labor. 

Another  full  day  task  was  the  slaughtering  of  the  hog  and 
the  great  supper  had  with  friends.  From  time  to  time  the 
furniture  had  to  be  cleaned  by  the  women.  In  those  days 
the  furniture  was  simple:  in  the  sitting-room  a  table,  a 
bench  and  chairs:  in  the  bed-rooms  bed  and  wardrobes.  Father 
and  Mother  had  a  bed  together,  two  or  more  children  slept  in 
another.  The  kitchen  was  also  the  dining  room,  containing  a 
long  table  and  benches  or  chairs,  a  fire-place,  cooking 
utensils  and  pantry. 

Many  children  were  born,  some  to  die,  the  others  to 
survive.  They  were  the  care  of  the  mother  and  called  for 
much  labor.  Every  Saturday  the  mothers  or  daughters  swept 
the  house  and  the  lane  in  front,  baked  cakes  for  Sunday,  the 
day  of  rest. 


Our  Progenitors’  Ancient  Heritage 

Our  ancestors  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Franks , 
a  German  race  that  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  in 
the  5th  or  6th  century.  Their  settlements,  our  villages  of 
today,  generally  derived  their  names  in  terms  of  the  ”heim” 
or  home  of  the  group  leader,  thus:  Siefert  (abbreviation  for 
Siegfried)  heirn,  i.e.,  Sief ers-heim.  The  old  Franks  had  mostly 
double-names,  thus  Sieg,  i.e.,  victory,  and  Friede,  i.e.,  peace. 


They  spoke  a  Frank  dielect  with  short,  abrupt, 
words.  Which  occasions  a  little  story:  Two  men  met  each 
other  in  America.  One  handed  the  other  a  cigar  and  said, 

"A  a  a,"  in  three  different  sounds  of  ”a,”  meaning  ”auch 
eine  an,"  or  ’'also  light  one.”  At  once  this  meant  to 
them:  ”We  are  Palatines,  old  Franks  l” 

The  Franks  had  a  unified  style  of  architecture. 

The  building  unit  was  a  closed  square;  in  the  middle  the 
yard;  forming  part  of  the  enclosure  on  the  street  side, 
the  house  and  the  portal  with  the  arch;  facing  the  inner 
yard  the  barn  and  stables;  to  the  rear  of  the  enclosure, 
the  garden.  Also  in  their  way  of  living  the  Franks  were 
a  homogeneous  folk,  in  clothing,  furniture,  faith,  manners, 
morals.  Therefore  in  character  they  were  quite  alike.  Our 
ancestors  were  generally  wise  and  clever,  diligent  and  per¬ 
severing,  domestically  inclined  and  economical,  enterprising 
gay  and  witty.  Many  a  war  and  war-aftermath  did  they  see; 
diverse  foreign  armies;  they  knew  hard-working  days  and  joy¬ 
ful  festivals;  because  of  which  they  were  adroit  and  adapt¬ 
able  in  home  life  and  in  emigration  as  well. 

Our  forefathers  were  required  to  be  diligent  and 
productive,  for  their  country  was  indeed  rich,  with  fertile 
fields  in  the  valleys,  with  great  woods,  and  vineyards  on 
the  hillsides;  and  much  was  the  labor  and  pains  required 
for  the  cultivation.  It  was  a  land  rich  also  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  settled  and  cultivated  for  several  thousand  years  in 
the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  ages.  From  the  year  50  A.D. 
the  Romans  ruled  the  land  for  four  long  centuries.  Mainz, 
Coblenz,  Kreuznach,  Bingen,  were  Roman  castles.  Then 
followed  the  Franks;  and  later  their  empire  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  was  divided  into  the  Palatinate  and  other  countries; 
and  later  still  the  part  of  the  Palatinate  in  which  lay 
Siefersheim  came  under  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  under  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  today  Rheinhessen.  The  great  upheavals  were 
accompanied  by  heavy  taxes  and  severe  duties;  life  was  hard 
and  impoverished,  and  hence  the  urge  at  times  to  migrate. 


Nicknames  In  Siefersheim 

Almost  every  citizen  has  a  nickname,  particularly 
those  whose  family  names  are  most  common,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  many  Espenschied  families,  who  seem  to  have  their  place 
of  origin  in  Siefersheim.  Only  few  of  these  nicknames  are 
offensive,  since  they  are  not  intended  to  be  so,  but  rather 
their  object  is  to  indicate  a  distinguishing  characteristic, 
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the  attaining  of  a  straightforward  practical  end.  Such  names 
serve  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  person*^  dwelling,  for 
example,  Bachjakob  (Jacob  by  the  Brook),  Eckmobus  (Mobus  on 
the  Corner),  etc.;  others  characterize  the  occupation  of  the 
name:  Butterwirt  (Butter  dealer),  Kohlenchristian  (Charcoal 

Christian) ,  MUhlmichel  (Michel  the  Miller) ;  others  are  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  derivation  of  the  family:  Hahnheimer,  Gumbsheimer, 
Schiersfelder  Mobus,  etc.,  or  they  go  back  to  ancestors  whose 
names  have  long  since  died  out.  Only  few  names  are  derogatory 
or  insulting  on  account  of  a  purely  personal  nature,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  strictly  avoided  in  the  presence  of  the  bearer. (6) 

Also  many  villages  have  nicknames.  For  example,  the 
Sief ersheimers  are  called  "Spat  zeeier,H  i.e.,  eggs  of  sparrows. 

We  know  not  why,  but  perhaps  because  they  carry  on  as  sprightly 
as  the  sparrows. 


(6)  From  reference  (2)  above,  p.  160. 
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Balthaser  Esbeschied  b. about  17 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  son 
MICH.  Adam  Espenschied  b. 1832. 1.14  H, 
to  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  mid-lSOO’s,  - 


ID ■  Three  brothers  to  Williamsport 
in  1840's,  from  Wonsheim,  H.D, 
Frederick  E.b.1815.11.20  ; 

Adam  H.E.  1820.10,  4  remov 

to  Wayne  Co.,N.Y.  group  ab 
Philipp  E.  1822.  9.29  remov 

to  N.Y.Oity. 


11'  Frederich  E.  b. 1833. 5. 31  Wonsl 
cousin  of  above,  1854  to 
Miff  lint  own,  Pa.  - —  — .  _  _ 
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Three  brothers  to  New  Fhila.,01 
•~\  area  In  1840*  s  &  *50*s  : 

\V  Philipp  E.  b.1817.9.39  Harnheii 
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ESPENSCHIED  IMMIGRANT  SETTLERS  OP  D.S.A. 

18th  AND  19th  CENTURIES. 

Showing  Where  They  Settled, 

When  and  Whence  They  Came, 

As  Thus  Far  Identified. 

Groups  Numbered  In  Order  of  Arrival,  Approximately. 
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9  John  E.  on  Ship  Normandie,  Port  of  [I 
New  York  1834,  age  1*4  from  Hesse  Derm.  ^ 
Destiny  Unknown. 
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q.  Johannes  E,  b. 1781. 10,16  Sfhm. , 
wife  and  8  children,  on  farm 
nr,  Alton,  Wayne  County,  N.Y. 

1834-35.  V 
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\  Son  Nicholas  Espenscheid 
\  from  Wayne  Co.  to  N.YTCity 
\  about  1843, prominent  Hatter 
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Son  Philipp  Jacob  Espenscheid 
to  California,  Gold  Hush  of  *49. 
Shoe  Store,  Nevada  City,  Cal., 
Hung  himself  1857.  Single,  i 
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ofe-  son  Xrl^Esuenscheid  in  1848  ^/  Three  brothers  I5^3B!lla’’ 

**  settle^  in  Groveland,  Illin^B.-.  are  in  1840’b  *  *5<VS 
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f^Balthaser  Esbesehled  b. about  1788, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  son 
MICH.  Adam  Espenschied  b. 1832.1.14  H.u. 

to  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  mid-1800  s.  > 

10-  Three  brothers  to  Williara3port,vPa.\'p 
in  1840's,  from  Wonsheim,  H.D.:  \  \ 

Frederick  E.b.1815 .11 *20  ;  \  ' 

Adam  H.E.  1820.10.  4  removed  v  ' 

to  Wayne  CO..N.Y.  group  above,  v  \ 
Philipp  E.  18*2.  9.29  removed 
to  N.Y. City. 

iy  Frederich  E.  b. 1833. 5. 31  Wonsheim,’ 
cousin  of  above,  1854  to 
Miff lintown,  Pa.  - -  - 
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To  Salt  Lake  City,  1903, 

August  E.,  a  Mormon, 

b. 1881. 3. 19  Kirchheim  am  Eck, 


[nbv  Mexico" 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  7,  Joh. Jacob  E • 13 child  reiT  1833-^  > 

7  accompanied  grovfc  children  l«AA, 

to  St. Louis  area.N^eUevl^ie,  i_ 

J3  Peter  E.  b. 179 3. 7. 19  Oberndorf 

with  wife  and  nine  of  ten  children, 

1840-53  to  St. Louis,  Mo.,  &  - 

Madison  Co.,  Ill. 
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Johannes  E.  l81?.  8.25 
Heinrich  i826.12.22_ 

Adam  ^ 


TTjohann  E.  b.  1797. 9. 29  Sfhm 

accompanied  8  of  9 _ children  to 
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Re  German  Villages- 

Sfhm  -  Sieferaheim,  in  Rheinhessen, 
located  some  10+  miles  south 
of  Bingen  am  Rheinj 

Was  included  in: 

the  Palatinate  (der  Pfalz) 
the  Electorate  of  Mainz 
French  Occupation 
Hessen 

(Hesse  Darmstadt) 

( Rheinhessen) 

Wonsheim  -  about  a  mile  south  of  Sfhm, 

Oberndorf  -  about  10  miles  s.w,  of  Sfhm, 
on  the  Alsenz,  Rhelnpfalz. 
Mamheim  -  in  Rhelnpfalz . 

Assembled  for  the  Family  Reunion, 

1  Elizabeth^ College  Campus, 

Elizabethtown,  Penna.,  1951,  August,!?, 

by  Lloyd  Espenschied, 

descendant  of  groups  13  and  8  above, 

residing  at 

99  82nd  Road 

Kew  Gardens,  15,  Hew  York. 
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Additional 

Not  shown  above  are  six  groups  of  Es 
who  came  after  1903: 

1924  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Wilhelm  E.  b. 1902, 5. 28, 
nephew  of  August  above,  returned  to  Ger.  about  1929. 

1926  to  Beverly,  N.J.  nr.  Fhlla. .Frederic  E.  b. 
1910.1.7  Lampertheim,  brother  of  above  Wilhelm, 
ownes  "Olympia  Lakes," 

1922  to  E. Stroudsburg,  Pa,, Lilly  E,,b,1897  Wiesbaden, 
m.  Kellog. 

1924  a  sister  to  Brooklyn, N. Y. ,Erna,  b,1899  London. 

1925  to  N.Y.  thence  Metuchen,  N.J.,  Helmut  E., 

(Fh.D.  Chem.)  b.  RUdasheim  1894.11.20. ;  and 
hi3  sister  Elisbeth  b.  Rtldesheim  1896.3.22 
m.  Conrad  Heintze. 

1926  to  Valley  Stream,  L.I.,N.Y.  thenoe  Kingston, N. Y. , 
Philipp  E.  b. 1896. 7. 2  Siefersheim,  with  wife. 

28  1927  to  West  Hew  York,  N.J.  Ferdinand  E.  b, 1888. 5. 28 

’  Kaiserslautern;  1929  wife  with  two  ch.;two  more  ch. 
b.  in  USA;  family  returned  to  Ger.  Spring  1939. 

28  1930  to  Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Otto  E. ,b. 1908. 9.18 

7'  Thaleischweiler, Rhelnpfalz;  m.  here;  two  sons; 

in  detention  camp  during  war,  died  there, 1946. 11. -.2. 


Evansville,  Ind.,  in  1840' s. 

m  1867  to  Evansville,  Marguerite  E. 

b,1832.3.29  Sfhm, wife  of  Hicholaus  I.ltlller, 

1886:  1st  cousin  of  Marg, above, 

Barbara  E.  b. I860. 3.1  Sfhm,  wf  Phil.Klein. 

(*,)  1880' s:  Heinrich  E.  of  group  gl^New 
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Dat'd  -  1151,  flwjustio. 
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...Y.City  in  Mid-1800’ 3. 

*  P.Ebbensheid  age  32  in  I860  Census; 
;  Fredk  W.  Ebenheit  b.  about  1819; 

<*  Barbara  Ehscheid  b.  "  1825; 

Tac°ti  Eschied  b.  "  1826; 

(Luthern  Cemetery,  Queensboro) , 

XI. 

.  .Settled  N.Y. City  1880's: 

yv ’Magdalene  E.  b. 1853. 10, 13  Oberndorf 
^  and  brother 

Peter  E.  b. 1856. 7. 30  " 

Another  brother 
Heinrich  E.  b. 1861. 7. 7  " 

settled  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

zQ^ 

, j  Eschideins,  Thomas,  his  widow, 

.Among  the  Palatines, 17.10-1714, 

-Hudson  River  Valley,  New  York. 

twY-  c- 

t^.  Jacob  Espenschied,  Philadelphia 
Jl  1764;  settled  near  Pennsburg ,  Pa . 
Descendants  Espenshade,Espenship. 

s. 

j!'  Three  Brothers  of  Conrad  E.  Line, 
Arrive  1787,  settle  on  farms  near 
Harrisburg, 6  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Valentine  b. 1760, 7. 13  Sfhm; 

Peter  1763.4.20  "  ; 

Daniel  1765.8.11  "  . 

Descendants  Espenshade,  Esbenshade. 

n.  A  nenhew  of  above, 

'  Johannes  E.  b. 1789. 7.1  Creuanaoh, 

1820' s  ?  near  Lebanon  at  Cornwall, 
d. 1854. 3. 8  Any  descendants? 

J  Heinrich  B.  E., "Dutch  Henry’,' 

/  5  b. 1803.12.17  where? 

1820' s-' 30' s  Lancaster,  Pa. 

b.  Heinrich  E.  at  Lancaster  Pa., 

1838.4.16  applied  for  Naturalization- 
age  18  when  arrived  1832  from  Hesse 
Darmstadt  (i.e.  b. 1814) .Destiny? 

II  I 

17.  Philipp  E.  b.  about  1812  Hesse  Darm. 

In  Phila,  1840' s;Riverside  N.J.  1850's. 

16-  John  E.  b,  about  1823  Wtlrttemberg, 
in  Phila.,  Pa. ,1840's. 

Ancestor  of  Forrest  E. 
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For  the  Reunion  of  the  &spenschied-Fspenshade-ii'Sbenshade  families 

Elizabethtown  College  Campus 


Elizabethtown,  Penna. 
1952  august  3 


OUR  ANCESTORS  IF  THEIR  NATIVE  RHINELAND 

THEIR  WaY  OF  LIFE,  1650-1350 


Part  II, 


on  Historical  Events 


experienced  by  our  Espenschied  Forefathers. 


By  Frederic  Pabst, 


Retired  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
3iefersheim,  Rheinhessen,  Germany. 


This  Part  II,  as  also  Part  1  on  Folk 
Customs  given  at  the  Family  Reunion 
of  1951  August  19,  has  been  written 
in  English  by  Pastor  Pabst  and  merely 
edited  and  , reproduced"  by  J* 


Lloyd  Espenschied 

99  -  82nd  Road 

Kew  Gardens  15,  Hew  York 
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OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  RHINELAND. 

THEIR  WAY  OF  LIFE.  1650-1350. 


Part  II,  on  Historical  Events 
Experienced  by  our  Espenschied  Forefathers. 


by  Frederic  Pabst, 

Retired  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
Siefersheira,  Rheinhessen,  Germany. 


17th  CENTURY  WAR  AND  POST-WAR  TIMES 

30  Years  War 


The  earliest  known  Espenschied  family  in  the  Palatinate, 
that  of  Thomas,  lived  in  the  village  of  Kriegsfeld.  This  was  the 
starting-place  of  the  Espenschieds,  following  the  30-Years  War 
(l6l£-lo4&)  during  which  the  French  Marshal  Turenne  had  con¬ 
quered  the  Rhineland  from  Coblenz  to  Mainz  and  the  whole  of  the 
Palatinate . 

In  the  peace  of  I64&  the  Palatinate  Elector  received 
again  his  domain,  and  undertook  the  reconstruction  of  his  de¬ 
stroyed  land'1'.  Notes  in  the  oldest  Church  Book  of  Siefersheim, 
then  in  the  Palatinate  and  a  second  center  of  the  Espenschieds, 
indicate  his  wise  government.  He  ordered  abatement  of  the  taxes 
of  those  who  cultivated  the  fields  or  built  houses.  He  caused 
distributions  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor,  as  he  did  on  his 
sixtieth  birthday.  That  was  a  good  example,  and  in  cases  of 
death  the  survivors  likewise  distributed  grain  to  the  poor  in 
the  villages. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  battles  and  casualties 
were  remembered  and  transformed  to  ghost  stories.  These  were 
told  by  our  ancestors  of  Siefersheim,  based  on  the  thought  that 
he  who  killed  or  was  killed  cannot  entirely  disappear  in  the 
grave,  but  must  continue  in  some  form  as  he  was  in  at  the  moment 


(l)  For  maps  and  certain  historical  events,  see: 

"German  Background  of  the  Espenschied-Esbenshade  Families" 
by  Lloyd  Espenschied,  New  York  City,  193&,  p.#-9;  23-25. 
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of  death,  A  few  examples:  At  midnight  a  headless  rider  on  horse¬ 
back  comes  through  a  defile,  where  probably  a  horseman  was  slain 
in  an  engagement,  A  man  without  legs  frightens  people  at  the 

flace  where  probably  a  soldier  was  killed  and  buried  without  legs. 

n  another  case,  a  man  was  murdered  in  the  war-time,  and  the 
murderer  must  walk  for  punishment;  upon  meeting  persons  he  stares, 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  disappears;  At  night  a  dog,  quite 
harmless,  runs  across  the  fields  from  one  cellar  to  another.  The 
field-cellars  were  hiding-places  of  valuable  objects  in  war¬ 
time,  and  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  dogs  watched  these  under¬ 
ground  treasures. 

During  the  30  Years  War  Espenschieds  had  not  as  yet 
dwelt  in  Siefersheim,  as  is  revealed  by  their  absence  from  village 
lists  of  162$  and  I65S.  The  first  record  of  an  Espenschied  in 
Siefersheim1 s  parish  register  is  the  marriage  of  Gerhard  or  Gothard 
Espenschied  (probably  a  son  of  Thomas  Espenschied  of  Kriegsfeld) 
in  the  year  1674*  Later  two  who  are  definitely  recorded  as  sons 
of  Thomas  married  in  Siefersheim.  These  were  turbulent  times. 
Following  the  30  Years  War  the  French  King  Louis  XIV  three  times 
undertook  to  extend  France  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  1670*3,  for  the 
second  time,  French  armies  entered  the  Rhineland,  now  plundering 
villages  and  destroying  castles  on  the  Rhine.  At  this  time  the 
French  under  their  Marshal  Turenne  encamped  two  miles  north  of 
Siefersheim,  at  Wollstein  between  "the  upper  and  under  entrench¬ 
ment",  for  nine  weeks.  Although  the  villages  were  surrounded  by 
elms  and  shrubbery,  a  defense  against  enemies,  the  hostile  sol¬ 
diers  entered  by  force  and  plundered  the  houses.  The  situation 
was  tragic,  and  all  festivals  or  Kermesses(2)  were  forbidden.  But 
in  167&  once  more  the  inhabitants  of  Siefersheim  celebrated  their 
Kerb  in  the  old  way  with  musicians  and  they  danced  around  the 
cock,  as  they  did  in  later  times  around  a  weather  (ram). 

War  of  the  Palatinate  Succession 

The  last  of  the  three  wars  was  that  of  the  Palatinate 
Succession  (1635-1697)*  Louis  XIV  sought  to  bring  the  Palatinate 
within  his  grasp  by  the  pretext  of  inheritance  through  the  former 
Palatinate  princess,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  wife  of  his  younger 
brother.  His  general,  Melac,  burned  down  the  castle  and  town  of 
the  capital,  Heidelberg,  and  many  other  towns  and  villages.  Also 
the  village  of  Siefersheim  was  burned,  except  the  church  and  sev¬ 
eral  houses,  as  the  elders  told.  But  in  the  peace  of  1697  the 
old  Palatinate  was  returned  to  the  Elector.  The  soldiers  of  the 
17th  century  were  very  superstitious  and  wore  on  the  neck  teeth 
of  sharks  found  in  our  sandpits  (remains  of  the  former  Terti&r 
Sea).  These  things  called  "Tongues  of  vipers"  were  said  to  have 
a  magic  defense  against  being  wounded  in  war. 


(2)  The  Kerb,  a  festival,  described  in  Part  I,  p.  4. 
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Reconstruction 


In  the  post-war  period  the  Palatinate  experienced  an 
industrious  and  God-fearing  life.  The  48  families  of  Siefersheim 
worked  hard  and  saved  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  pay  their  debts. 
The  village  lists  of  the  years  162$  and  1658  mentioned  above  were 
registers  of  mortgages  made  on  Siefersheim* s  debts  of  war.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notes  of  the  church  book,  regular  attendance  at 
divine  service  and  at  Sunday  School  was  ordered  and  visits  to  the 
inns  were  prohibited  during  these  religious  times.  All  misdeeds, 
quarrels  and  brawls  were  rigorously  punished. 

Encouraging  was  the  reconstruction.  The  ground  yielded 
the  materials  for  the  building  of  houses.  Sand  was  dug  in  our 
sandpits,  where  still  today  we  find  oyster-beds  and  ribs  of  sea- 
cows  (Halitherium)  3  besides  the  teeth  of  sharks  noted  above.  In 
primeval  times  the  so-called  TertiMr-Sea  flowed  across  our  dis¬ 
trict.  Sandstone  of  the  quarries  is  a  sediment  of  this  sand,  and 
loam  is  a  sediment  of  sea-mud.  Timber  was  taken  from  the  woods. 


That  is  what  the  Espenschieds  of  the  first  two  Palatin¬ 
ate  generations  lived  to  see:  war  and  post-war  times,  similar 
to  our  experience  today. 


First  Mass  Migration 


The  l£th  century  began  with  another  war,  that  of  the 
so-called  "Spanish  Succession",  1701-1714,  and  in  1707  southern 
Germany  was  ravaged  by  the  French.  There  arose  in  the  Palatinate 
a  desire  to  emigrate  as  such  movement  was  encouraged  by  Queen  Anne 
of  England.  Her  regime  saw  the  opportunity  of  gaining  for  the 
English  colonies  in  America  good  Protestant  Germans  who  could  be 
depended  upon  as  against  the  Catholic  French  settlements.  There 
followed  a  mass  migration  of  Germans  to  England  and  thence  to 
America.  This  movement  started  in  170&  with  a  party  led  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  of  Landau.  It  resulted  in  the  settlement 
of  several  thousand  Palatines  along  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  New 
York,  under  conditions  that  were  poorly  prepared  and  that  proved 
to  be  deplorable  as  the  British  crown  changed.  Espenschieds  are 
not  known  to  have  been  caught  up  in  this  first  great  migration. 


(3)  Such  a  skeleton  of  a  sea-cow  is  pictured  in  the  book: 

"Rheinhessen  in  seiner  Vergangenheit ,  Band  Siefersheim" 
von  Dr.  A.  Jungk  and  Pfarrer  F.  Pabst,  Mainz,  1931,  p*  15. 
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PEACEFUL  TIMES 


Thereafter  in  the  l#th  century  wars  occurred  but  with¬ 
out  reaching  our  region.  It  was,  therefore,  a  long  peaceful 
period  for  us,  except  the  last  years,  which  are  described  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Early  in  this  century,  in  1714,  the  allegiance  of 
Siefersheim  changed  from  the  Palatinate  to  the  Electorate  of 
Mainz,  by  an  exchange  of  territory.  The  latter  electorate  was 
Catholic,  and  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate  had  also  become 
Catholics,  but  the  inhabitants  remained  Protestants.  The  medi¬ 
eval  principle  ftCuius  regio,  eius  religio”,  i.e.,  the  subjects 
must  have  the  same  faith  as  the  princes,  was  relinquished,  and 
everyone  could  have  his  own  belief.  Besides  the  Evangelical  or 
Catholic  belief,  superstition  played  a  great  part  for  the  popula¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  Nature  was  thought  of  as  being  under  the 
reign  of  supernatural  ghosts  and  subterranean  goblins. 

This  superstitution  was, for  the  most  part,  a  reflection 
of  old  German  tradition.  Thus,  our  forefathers  of  Siefersheim  saw 
a  great  rider  with  a  large  billowing  coat  on  the  hills  under  the 
sky,  the  image  of  the  German  Chief  God,  Wotan,  whose  day  is  called 
Wednesday.-  They  perceived  hill-goblins  and  field-ghosts  that 
hopped  about  like  will-o’-the-wisps  on  the  misty  meadows.  Suddenly 
among  these  dancing  figures  a  small  fiery  man  appeared  and  asked 
to  enter  the  hill-palace,  and  upon  entering  never  came  back.-  At 
the  midnight  hour  came  the  apparition  of  a  three-legged  dog,  little 
and  black,  which  upon  meeting  a  man  ran  around  him,  changing  size, 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared,  like  the  poodle,  the  concealed 
devil,  in  the  Faust  tragedy  by  Goethe.-  Then,  again,  a  black  dog 
had  been  walled  in  an  old  house  where  its  skeleton  was  found  later. 
It  was  the  Fiend;  it  was  exorcised  and  could  not  bring  evil  to  the 
house.  The  superstition  of  the  time  was  occupied  also  with  magi¬ 
cal  remedies  for  illness,  fire,  vermin,  etc.  People  thought  demons 
were  the  causes,  and  they  combatted  by  magic.  For  example,  the 
demon  of  an  illness  was  exorcised  and  put  into  a  milkpot,  and  the 
pot  was  buried  in  the  ground  with  incantations.  • 

In  those  old  times  folk  customs  were  faithfully  kept, 
especially  on  holidays.  On  New  Year’s  Day  the  youth  wished  a 
’’good  and  happy  year”  to  the  neighbors  and  relatives,  and  the 
children  received  big  biscuits  from  the  godparents.  On  Easter 
morning  the  small  children  sought  Easter  eggs  in  self-made  nests 
of  moss  hidden  in  the  garden,  thinking  the  Easter  rabbit  laid 
them.  In  the  eve  before  the  first  of  May  young  fellows  set  May- 
poles  at  the  gates  of  their  sweethearts,  and  on  the  first  of  May 
they  danced  around  the  great  Maypoles  in  the  marketplaces.  On 
the  harvest  thankfeast,  a  harvest  wreath  was  hung  over  the  altar 
and  there  were  joyful  services  and  hymns.  On  Christmas  Eve 
carols  were  sung,  and  the  great  and  small  gave  nror?ant.r  one 
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another  under  the  Christmas  tree.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  the  youths 
shot  off  old  pistols  for  good  luck. 

A  frolic  festival  was  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  fritters 
were  baked  in  the  households,  and  masked  poor  children  sought 
them  at  the  houses  singing  Shrovetide  songs.  Another  frolic 
festival  was  Midsummer  Night,  when  young  pairs  hopped  over  hill 
top  fires. 


Emigrations 


In  the  course  of  the  lSth  century  emigrations,  folks 
left  our  country  by  several  routes:  northward  to  the  Mark  Branden 
burg  where  King  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  settled  Palatinates 
eastward  to  Austria-Hungary,  where  Maria  Theresa  and  in  turn 
Emperor  Joseph  II  encouraged  German  Catholic  settlement  in  their 
border  country;  or  they  journeyed  overseas  westward  to  America. 
Members  of  the  family  Espenschied  emigrated  to  Austria-Hungary  as 
well  as  to  America. 

Emigration  to  Austria-Hungary*^;  The  first  emigrant 
known  to  have  gone  eastward  is  Heinrich  Espenschied,  son  of 
Frederic  Espenschied,  who  was  born  1699  at  Siefersheim  and  had 
married  a  Catholic  at  Fiirfeld,  a  village  near  Siefersheim, 
Heinrich  E.  registered  in  Vienna  in  1765  on  his  way  eastward  and 
settled  down  in  Gross-St. -Nikolaus.  This  is  near  the  town  of 
Temesvar,  in  the  Banat,  formerly  in  southern  Hungary  but  now  in 
Romania.  His  brother  Anton  Espenschied,  linen-weaver,  registered 
in  Vienna  in  1770  and  in  1771  settled  down  in  the  same  place, 
where  also  their  mother,  Maria  nee  Ernst,  emigrated  from  Fiirfeld, 
died  1779.  Descendants,  displaced,  returned  to  the  Palatinate 
after  the  second  World  War.  An  Anna  Maria  Espenschied  of  Fiirfeld 
born  1703,  registered  in  Vienna  in  1766,  died  the  same  year,  a 
widow  at  New  Beschenowa,  Banat,  in  Romania.  Another  Henry 
Espenschied,  from  Gaubickelheira,  passed  through  Vienna  in  the 
year  17&4  and  became  a  colonist  in  Galicia,  a  province  formerly 
in  Austria,  but  today  in  Poland. 

Emigration  to  America:  Two  groups  of  emigrants  in  the 
l&th  century  are  known  to  us  according  to  the  corrected  map  of 
Lloyd  Espenschied' 5 ) ; 


(4)  Information  from  Dr.  Fritz  Braun.  Auf  der  Pirsch  34. 

(22b)  Kaiserslautern,  Rheinpfalz  (Rhinish  Palatinate). 

(5)  Map  of  Espenschied  Immigrant  Settlers  of  U.S.A.,  l$th  and 
19th  Centuries,  1951,  by  Lloyd  Espenschied,  New  York  City. 
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(1)  The  emigrant  Jacob  E.  migrated  1764.  He  is  possibly 
of  Siefersheim,  but  this  cannot  be  proven  by  the  in¬ 
complete  Siefersheim’ s  parish  register* 

(2)  The  three  brothers,  Valentine,  Peter,  Daniel  Espenschied 
who  settled  on  farms  near  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
came  from  Siefersheim. 

Other  Espenschieds  spread  out  within  Germany,  into 
villages  of  the  Palatinate.  Thus,  members  of  the  family  married 
or  removed  from  Siefersheim  to  Oberndorf,  Marnheim,  Orbis, 

Wonsheim,  FUrfeld,  Volxheim(6)^  Kreuznach,  and  founded  new  branches 
of  the  family-tree.  Later  the  Kreuznach  branch  extended  to  Bingen, 
RUdesheim,  Coblenz  and  other  places  of  the  Rhineland. 

The  motives  for  the  emigrations  were  the  burdens  suf¬ 
fered  by  our  ancestors.  There  were  high  taxes  of  money,  many 
tenths  of  crops,  duties  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  debts  of  the 
latest  wars  to  be  paid.  A  curious  tribute  was  the  hens  required 
to  be  delivered  to  the  government  by  every  household  on  Shrove¬ 
tide.  Then  there  was  a  New  Year’s  present  and  a  Kerb-roast  meat 
which  had  to  be  given  to  the  officials.  Also  there  were  the  bad 
harvests,  as  that  of  1762;  the  epidemics,  as  the  disentery  of 
17&1  from  which  illness  some  Espenschieds  died.  Besides,  the 
peasants  were  oppressed;  they  had  to  do  enforced  labor,  and  had 
to  be  beaters  for  the  chase  -  for  hunting  was  the  privilege  of 
princes,  prohibited  to  peasants.  Signboards  with  an  illustration 
of  a  hatchet  and  a  hand  under  it  demonstrated  the  punishment  to 
be  given  illegal  hunters.  Folks  had  to  bake  bread  in  official 
bakeries  and  grind  grain  in  appointed  mills.  If  the  peasant 
drove  to  another  mill,  the  prescribed  miller  could  stop  him  with 
violence,  he  to  retain  the  grain  and  the  government  to  obtain 
the  vehicle.  In  that  time  people  were  subjects  and  the  sovereigns 
had  all  the  rights.  For  instance  under  the  reign  cf  the  Elector¬ 
ate  of  Mainz  the  inhabitants  of  Volxheim  could  not  build  a  church 
and  were  obliged  to  hold  divine  service  in  a  shed  and  later  open- 
air  service  for  fifty  years,  because  the  sovereign  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  building.  Only  in  the  1790’ s  could  the  Volxheimers  con¬ 
secrate  their  new  Lord’s  house. 

That  was  the  life  of  our  forefathers  in  the  lSth 
century:  peaceful  but  difficult. 


(6)  Volxheim  -  about  two  miles  west  of  Siefersheim. 

Philipp  Espenschied  of  Riverside,  New  Jersey, (No,  17  of 
above-noted  map)  was  born  in  Volxheim  1#12,6,10. 


. 
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TIME  OF  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON 

1792-1313 


In  the  year  1792  a  French  general  named  Custine  occupied 
the  Palatinate  and  the  Electorate  of  Mainz,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Rhine.  From  1793  until  1794  a  Prussian  army  fought  here 
against  the  French,  but  in  the  peace  of  1795  Prussia  ceded  the 
territory  to  France.  In  the  years  1796  and  1797  Austrian  troops 
likewise  battled  in  this  country,  but  the  Austrians  left  it  to  the 
French  on  the  signing  of  peace.  Our  ancestors  were  severely  op¬ 
pressed  during  these  five  years  of  war  (1793*1793).  Billeting 
followed  billeting,  at  first  of  Prussian,  then  of  Austrian  and 
at  length  of  French  soldiers.  Everything,  such  as  cattle  and 
swine,  hens  and  pigeons,  meat  and  bacom,  bread  and  meal,  oil  and 
eggs,  butter  and  sugar,  wine  and  brandy,  coffee  and  tobacco,  great 
sums  of  money,  was  commandeered  by  the  soldiery;  also  grain  and 
straw,  hay  and  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  shoes  and  horseshoes,  sacks 
and  linen  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  military  camps.  From  time 
to  time  every  man  had  to  labor  at  trench  digging,  a  difficult  work. 
A  burdensome  time  it  was  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine Ts  left 
bank. 


Conditions  were  so  upset  that  bands  of  robbers  would 
gather  in  the  woods,  shoot  and  rob  the  passers-by  during  daytime. 
At  night  they  fell  upon  the  houses,  pillaged  families  and  stole 
horses.  The  French  government  required  the  villages  to  station 
guards  by  day  and  night,  in  order  to  arrest  all  suspicious  persons 
and  the  robbers  themselves  possibly.  The  most  notorious  robber 
was  a  leader  named  "Schinderhannes"  (i.e.,  Skin-flint  John),  who 
called  himself  "John  of  the  forest" (7). One  place  where  he  lived  was 
the  woods  of  Iben  near  Siefersheim,  and  he  danced  at  our  Kerbs, 

155  years  ago.  Sometimes  he  helped  to  set  the  great  Kerb  pole. 
People  thought  him  a  champion  who  took  money  from  the  rich  and 
gave  it  to  the  poor.  But  Schinderhannes  and  the  other  robbers 
were  found  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  were  executed,  by 
guillotining,  in  Mainz.  Even  today  every  child  in  our  homeland 
knows  the  name  of  Schinderhannes  and  tells  stories  about  him. 

From  1793  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine  became  a  French 
province  and  was  divided  into  Departments  named  according  to  the 
rivers  or  mountains.  The  Palatinate  and  the  Electorate  of  Mainz 
belonged  to  the  Department  Mount  Donar  or  Thur,  a  German  god  whose 
day  is  named  Thursday.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Time 
national  festivals  were  celebrated  in  all  of  the  new  Departments. 
In  every  village  a  tree  of  liberty  was  erected,  the  tri-colored 
flag  (blue,  white,  red)  fluttered,  the  men  wore  the  French  cockade. 


(7)  i.e.  John  ruling  the  forest,  like  the  English  Robin  Hood. 


;  . 


Also  fairs^^,  as  the  fair  of  Kreuznach  or  that  at  the  Beller 
Church  ruin  near  Siefersheim,  were  celebrated.  In  the  tents  of 
the  fair  men  drank  wine  and  ate  fried  sausages  or  cutlets,  wives 
took  coffee  and  cakes  or  waffles,  sons  and  daughters  danced. 

Young  men  played  at  ninepins  on  the  shuttle  alley,  children 
swung  or  rode  on  the  merry-go-round.  Hope  dancers  and  circus 
performers  demonstrated  their  tricks.  Street  singers  sang,  men 
played  barrel  organs;  musician  bands  sounded  trumpets.  People 
bought  clothes  and  shoes,  pots  and  pans,  tubs  and  spinning  wheels 
at  the  booths.  At  night  they  went  home  happily. 


Napoleons  Government 

Under  Napoleon’s  government  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
that  had  comprised  many  countries,  was  unified  into  one  state. 

The  money,  the  weights  and  measures,  were  made  uniform  by  adoption 
of  the  decimal  system  (l  franc  =  100  centimes;  1  kilo  =  1000  grams; 
1  kilometer  =  1000  metres).  That  was  a  great  advantage  for  the 
population,  which  formerly  counted  differently  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  old  taxes  and  tithes  were  abolished,  statute 
labor  and  duty  were  put  aside.  The  new  French  taxes  consisted  of 
levies  on  land,  on  personal  property  and  -  a  curiosity  -  on  the 
number  of  the  windows.  V/indows  therefore  were  taken  away  in  the 
old  houses  and  left  out  for  the  new  housesl  Only  a  few  windows 
remained.  By  the  way,  the  number  of  the  houses  of  Siefersheim 
were:  4$  in  162$,  and  $$  in  179$;  about  doubling  in  two  centuries. 

Napoleon  carried  on  many  wars,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
them  caused  to  be  made  great  highways,  for  instance  the  so-called 
’’Emperor  Street”  from  Mainz,  via  Alzey  and  Kaiserslautern,  to 
Paris.  On  these  streets  the  troops  marched  to  the  theatres  of 
war,  to  Spain  and  Austria,  to  Prussia  and  Russia.  Besides,  the 
French  emperor  caused  to  be  erected  optical  telegraph  lines  from 
Paris  through  Metz  across  the  Palatinate  to  Mainz(9)}  in  order 
to  send  commands  quickly.  From  high  wooden  towers  telegraphists 
gave  signals  by  wooden  arms  from  one  hill-top  to  another.  That 
was  a  wonder  for  our  ancestors  as  is  the  corresponding  radio  relay 
system  of  today. 


($)  These  fairs  became  festivals  for  the  villages  of  our  district. 
The  fair  of  Kreuznach,  established  under  Napoleon,  is  held 
today;  the  fair  at  the  Beller  Church  ended  about  1900.  Emi¬ 
grants  of  our  region  have  told  of  having  had  their  Beller 
festival  days  in  Evansville,  Indiana. 

(9)  The  routes  across  the  Palatinate  are  traced  by  Prof.  Ernst 
Christmann  in  the  article  ”Der  Dillegraph” ,  given  in  the 
April  1950  number  of  the  periodical  ’’Die  Pfalz  am  Rhein”. 

A  further  article  by  Dr.  Fritz  Braun,  appears  in  the  May 
1952  issue. 
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But  the  conscription  under  Napoleon  was  a  severe 
burden.  The  conscription  of  male  youth  of  twenty  years  and  more 
that  had  obtained  in  France,  was  extended  to  our  villages  on  the 
left  of  the  Rhine.  Married  and  single  sons  were  not  called  up; 
that  was  Napoleon’s  clever  policy  of  maintaining  population. 
Likewise  clergymen,  teachers,  officials,  were  not  bound  to  serve 
in  the  army.  At  that  time  Espenschieds  also  served  and  died  under 
Napoleon’s  Eagle (TO). 

Since  much  grain  and  food  were  bought  by  the  soldiery, 
the  peasants  profited  greatly  as  they  drove  their  loaded  wagons 
on  the  new  highways.  But  the  great  rise  of  taxes  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  conscriptions  aroused  opposition,  whereupon  incidents  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  military  and  civil  body;  for  example,  the 
incident  of  Wonsheim,  a  neighboring  village  of  Siefersheim.  A 
violence  broke  out  between  French  cavalry  and  the  inhabitants; 
three  riders  were  wounded  and  a  horseman  was  shot  dead.  The  per¬ 
petrator  was  unknown,  but  the  general  ordered  the  village  burned 
down.  Great  lamentation  and  general  flight  of  the  population’. 

The  parson  implored  grace;  the  general  finally  retracted  his  order 
and  Wonsheim  remained  standing, 

Napoleon’s  war  against  Russia  was  disastrous.  In  the 
winter  of  1B12  the  emperor’ s  army  fled  from  Moscow  amid  the  snow¬ 
drifts  of  the  extensive  land;  his  soldiers  perished  with  cold  or 
drowned  in  icy  rivers,  chastised  by  Cossacks.  But  Napoleon  levied 
a  new  army.  In  l£l3  he  was  again  vanquished  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  of  1&13-14  the  German  troops  under 
General  Bltlcher  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Caub ,  near  the  village  of 
Espenschied( IT ) ,  Now  the  allied  armies  of  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia  occupied  the  left  of  the  Rhine  and  had  what  they  needed. 
They  obtained  the  services  of  the  people  in  military  field  work, 
the  peasants  drove  powder  carts,  carriages  full  of  sick  or 
wounded  soldiers.  The  allied  armies,  including  the  British,  now 
closed  in  upon  and  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  forcing  him  to 
abdicate • 


(10)  See  the  Sketch  of  the  Folk  Customs  that  constitutes 
Part  I  of  this  treatise,  p.  6. 

( 11 )  The  village  is  noted  in  Reference  1,  p.  13* 
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DIFFICULT  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD  FOLLOWING  1813 


During  the  years  1814  and  1315  our  region  came  under 
the  Bavarian-Austrian  Administration;  in  1815  the  German  States 
were  formed  into  the  German  Confederation  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  left  Rhine  territory  was  now  divided  between  certain 
of  the  larger  German  States.  The  Rhine  province  with  the  towns 
of  Kreuznach,  Rildesheim,  Coblenz,  fell  to  Prussia;  Rheinhessen 
(with  Bingen,  Siefersheim,  Fllrfeld,  Wonsheim,  Volxheira)  went  to 
Hesse;  the  remainder  of  the  old  Palatinate  (with  the  villages  of 
Kriegsfeld,  Oberndorf,  Orbis,  Marnheim)  went  to  Bavaria.  All 
right,  -  it  was  peace,  but  the  times  were  hard. 

Already  the  year  1816  was  called  "hunger  Year".  It 
rained  every  day  from  May  until  October,  and  the  harvest  of  October 
and  November  was  bad.  The  following  years  likewise  brought  bad 
harvests.  In  sunny  years  droves  of  mice  gnawed  the  grains,  and  in 
rainy  years  the  crops  spoiled.  The  prices  of  grain  and  wine  were 
low,  the  taxes  were  high  because  of  the  debts  the  communities  had 
to  pay. 


The  hard  times  induced  many  families  to  emigrate  to 
America.  In  previous  times  one  motive  to  emigrate  was  religious 
oppression,  but  now  toleration  was  in  vogue  between  the  religions. 
Following  1817,  the  300th  year  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  a  great 
majority  of  believers,  among  them  the  Espenschieds ,  voted  for  the 
union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches,  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran, 
to  form  the  present-day  Evangelical  Church. 

Another  reason  of  emigration  was  sometimes  political. 
After  the  great  war  of  Independence  (1815)  the  German  nation 
wanted  a  united  Reich  with  a  representation  of  the  people.  But 
Metternich,  the  German  headminister  of  Austria,  suppressed  the 
liberalism  and  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Germans  to  unite.  In 
fact,  under  the  tight  conditions  existing  in  Europe,  with  enemy 
countries  adjacent  to  each  other,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
country  to  be  liberal.  In  1833,  a  small  uprising  broke  out  at 
Frankfurt.  In  1848  rebellion  arose,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  Corps  of  volunteers  were  formed  in  southwest  Germany. 

They  had  a  flag  of  liberty  with  the  colors  black,  red,  golden; 
they  wore  the  costume  of  white  trousers,  blue  blouses,  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  But  they  were  defeated  in  the  park  of  Kirchheim- 
bolanden  (Palatinate)  by  Prussian  military.  During  these  uncer¬ 
tain  times  many  fled  to  America.  Only  in  the  year  1870-71  as  a 
result  of  the  Franco-German  War  was  the  German  Reich  realized, 

"by  blood  and  iron". 

The  hard  times  of  recovery  following  each  of  the  recent 
two  World  Wars  have  again  caused  emigrations  to  America.  The  main 
reason  for  the  emigrations  of  the  Espenschieds  has  been  such  hard 
times  caused  by  wars.  According  to  Lloyd  Espenschied’ s  map  of 
"Espenschied  Immigrant  Settlers"  26  groups  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  19th  century.  Among  these  wejre  several  from  Siefersheim, 


. 
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Marnheim,  VJonsheim  and  Oberndorf,  one  each  from  Gumbsheim,  near 
Siefersheim,  from  Wiesbaden,  Kreuznach,  Rtidesheim,  Volxheim, 
Lampertheim  (Hesse-Darmstadt ) ,  Kaiserslautern,  Kirchheim  am  Eck, 
Thalischweiler  (Palatinate),  The  native  places  of  a  few  E.  emi¬ 
grants  are  as  yet  unknown. 

In  the  homeland,  the  houses  formerly  were  half-timbered; 
some  houses  had  religious  inscriptions  over  the  entrance.  For 
example  a  house  of  FUrfeld: 

’’Dies  Haus  steht  in  des  Herrn  Hand, 

Gott  schdtze  es  vor  Feuerbrand!” 

i.e.  ’’This  house  stands  in  the  Lord’s  hand, 

May  God  guard  it  against  firebrand!” 

Another  house : 

”J.  Rodrian  und  E.  Hellin 
1713.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!” 

i.e.  ”J.  Rodrian  and  E. (nee) Hellin  (his  wife) 

1713.  To  God  alone  the  honor!” 


The  keystone  over  the  door  often  carried  the  name  of  the  husband 
and  frequently  also  the  name  of  his  wife,  who  had  erected  the 
house  in  the  year  indicated.  Today  the  houses  are  built  mostly 
of  brick  or  Porphyrstone ,  dug  in  our  district.  (Porphyrstone  is 
a  volcanic  stone  formed  in  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  Age,  and  is 
useful  also  for  pavement.) 


PALATINATE  HUMOR 


Despite  the  long  trying  times,  Palatinate  good  nature 
and  humor  has  always  come  to  the  surface  as  exemplified  by  the 
term  ’’happy  Pfalzer”,  and  such  jests  as  these: 

A  doctor  drove  to  the  patient’s  house  in  a  coach.  A 
mail-driver,  meeting  the  doctor,  sounded  with  the  bugle  ’’Backwards! 
Gallop!”  The  mount  of  the  doctor,  an  old  military  horse,  turned 
around  and  galloped  home.  The  doctor  was  angry  and  thought: 

’’Wait,  fellow,  I’ll  teach  you  the  running!”  Later  he  gave  the 
mail-driver  pieces  of  sweet  chocolate  which  he  liked.  After  sup¬ 
per  the  mail-driver  ate  them.  They  were  aperients;  the  effect 
was  great;  he  learned  the  running  that  night! 


(12)  In  Reference  I,  p.  35,36. 
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After  the  church  service,  the  organ  air-pumper  said  to 
the  organist:  "Today  we  have  played  the  organ  wonderfully!  The 
organist  replied:  "I  think  I  alone  have  played  the  organ,  you 
have  made  wind  with  the  bellows."  Next  Sunday  in  the  middle  of 
the  organ  playing  the  organ-blower  stopped,  all  became  still  &su/Cv 
he  observed:  "Organist,  you  alone  play  the  organ,  continue  1$,  V\ 

you  can:"  ,S(  tyS  \® 

I9b2/JM 

Nicknames  'vS' ‘  H' 

'  11  ^  -- 

The  towns  and  villages  make  fun  of  each  other  by  calling 

nicknames. 


Kreuznach  is  called  "Zelemokem",  i.e.,  a  Hebrew  berm 
meaning:  Zelem  =  cross  (Kreuz),  and  mokem  *  place  (nach).  Early 
tradesmen  called  it  thus. 

The  men  of  FUrfeld  are  the  "Kochem",  likewise  a  Hebrew 
term,  i.e.,  the  sly  ones. 

Bingen  is  laughed  at  because  of  the  "pencil  of  Bingen". 

Once  a  mayor  of  this  town  asked  the  councilors:  "Gentlemen,  who 
has  a  pencil  about  him?"  They  felt  in  their  pockets ;  nobody  had 
a  pencil,  but  everyone  had  a  corkscrew.  Since  that  time  a  cork¬ 
screw  is  called  a  "pencil  of  Bingen"  in  our  region.  At  another 
time  a  prince  asked  the  mayor  of  Bingen:  "What  is  the  spirit  ol 
Bingen,  the  genius  loci?"  The  mayor  answered:  "I  think,  the 

spirit  of  wine"! 

Volxheim  is  known  for  the  "cuckoo  of  Volxheim".  The 
old  pastor,  Boehm©,  who  had  been  pastor  of  Siefersheim  and  its 
church  branch  Volxheim  for  66  years  a  century  ago,  bet  that  he 
would  say  the  word  "cuckoo"  three  times  one  after  another  on  the 
pulpit  of  Volxheim.  Next  Sunday  he  began  his  sermon:  "It  is 
spring.  We  all  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo:  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  . 
The  parson  had  won  the  bet. 

The  Siefersheimers  are  the  "eggs  of  sparrows",  see 
Part  I,  p.  9. 

The  inhabitant  of  VJonsheim  is  called  "Ajax".  Ajax  is 
not  only  a  Greek  hero  but  is  also  the  name  of  a  big  dog  in 
Germany. 

A  man  of  Siefersheim  built  a  tower  on  a  vineyard-bearing 
hill  in  the  year  1865  and  placed  a  dog  of  stone  on  the  pinnacle 
facing  Wonsheim.  Over  the  entrance  was  inscribed: 

Gott  schlitze  Vaterland  und  Wein, 
so  will  ich  still  zufrieden  sein.  . 

In  English:  God  guard  the  homeland  and  wine, (an  important  product) 

and  tranquility  will  be  mine. 


F.  P. 


■  A 
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Part  III 

Native  Villages  of  the  Old  Homeland 
whence  Espenschieds  Emigrated  to  U.S.A. : 

(a)  RHEINHESSE 
Country  Visits  in  Old  Times 


Consider  Espenschieds  of  Siefersheim  in  the  later  1700* s 
going  to  see  their  relatives  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  get  up  out  of  bed  or  alcove, 
and  the  children  jump  off  the  "Bankkiste" ,  i.e.,  the  bench  with 
the  drawer.  The  latter  is  the  drawer  which  is  pulled  out  nightly, 
bedding  laid  in,  whereon  the  children  sleep;  in  the  daytime  the 
drawer  is  pushed  in  to  form  a  bench.  Such  a  bed-bench  was  a  prim¬ 
itive,  but  practical,  piece  of  furniture  of  our  forefathers* 

Now  the  sojourners  leave  Siefersheim.  At  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  surrounding  villages  they  are  likely  to  meet  a 
customsbarrier ,  because  each  village  is  subject  to  a  different 
ruler*  Five  different  rulers  (the  Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  a  Country  Knight,  the  Count  of  Nassau-Saar- 
brucken,  the  Emperor  of  Austria)  have  been  in  control  of  our  dis¬ 
trict,  a  circle  of  only  fifteen  miles,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  (179$). 

Therefore  every  village  has  its  own  local  history  and 
countryside  events  peculiar  to  it.  These  are  often  insignificant 
for  the  greater  whole,  but  important  for  the  local  area.  There 
arose  traditions  that  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period.  Our  Espenschied  forefathers  in  the 
Rhineland  lived  in  those  traditions.  The  neighboring  villages 
which  they  might  visit  are  described  briefly  below,  namely: 

Wonsheim,  Neu-Bamberg,  FUrfeld,  Frei-Laubersheim , 

Volxheim,  Wdllstein,  Gumbsheim,  Eckelsheim. 

Finally,  the  return  to  Siefersheim. 


Wonsheim 

""(WST* . 

Espenschieds  have  been  living  at  Wonsheim  since  17#2, 
when  the  peasant  Frederic  Espenschied,  born  1752  in  Siefersheim, 
married  there  Eva  Anna  nee  Griess.  In  l£40fs  their  descendants, 
three  brothers:  Frederic,  Adam,  Philip  Espenschied,  emigrated  to 
U.S.A*  and  their  cousin  Frederic  Espenschied  followed  them  in  the 
year  1&54. 


*  Indicating  in  each  case  the  population  of  1950. 

(1)  No. 10  and  11  of  the  Map  of  Espenschied  Immigrant  Settlers  of 

U.S.A.  lSth  and  19th  Centuries  1951,  by  Lloyd  Espenschied, 
New  York  City.  Family  Tree  Sheet  3. 
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In  the  meantime  (17B2-1&54)  raany  things  had  occurred  in 
their  native  village.  The  country  parson,  Nikolaus  MUller,  who 
had  consecrated  the  church  of  Wonsheim  in  1754,  was  buried  17&2 
under  the  altar  at  the  side  of  his  wife  and  child.  Their  three 
stone  coffins  are  still  worth  seeing  in  the  vault.  In  1B02  the 
village  schoolmaster,  Konrad  Gintz,  was  knocked  out  by  an  unknown 
man  who  hid  in  a  grainfield  between  Wonsheim  and  Siefersheim.  The 
teacher  died  of  his  bloody  head  wounds.  In  those  troubled  times 
one  night  two  guards-raen  of  Wonsheim  arrested  an  accomplice  of 
the  robber  chief  Schinderhannesv 2)  and  recovered  two  stolen  horses 
The  men  were  rewarded  for  their  bravery,  and  the  robber  was  guillo 
tined  in  Mainz  in  the  year  1$03.  Later  the  municipality  was 
forced  to  cut  down  and  sell  the  old  elms  of  the  moat  around  the 
village  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  Napoleon1 s  times,  like  other 
villages.  In  those  times  the  inhabitants  were  poor,  but  they 
sought  freedom.  They  became  enthusiastic  over  the  liberty-year 
1$4o(3)  and  upon  the  birth  centenary  of  the  German  freedom-loving 
poet,  Schiller.  Then  many  Germans  emigrated  to  the  continent  of 
freedom  and  prosperity.  Formerly  Wonsheim  and  Frei-Laubersheim 
belonged  to  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate. 

Neu-Bamberg 

(743) 

In  the  neighboring  Neu-Bamberg,  three  miles  west  of 
Siefersheim,  there  are  three  mills  situated  on  the  Appelbrook,  and 
one,  called  WeidenmUhle,  was  bought  by  a  Johann  Espenschied  of 
Siefersheim  in  the  1910Ts.  No  Espenschied  of  Neu-Bamberg  is  known 
to  have  emigrated  to  America.  In  that  village  there  are  three 
quarries  which  provide  the  porphyr  stone  for  pavement  and  ballast. 
The  village  is  known  for  the  yearly  horse  races  held  on  the  great 
meadow  near  the  Katzensteiger  Mtthle  of  Siefersheim,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  castle-wood.  A  castle  ruin  crowns  the 
top  of  a  hill.  An  old  gate  with  a  clock  tower  formerly  of  the 
Electorate  of  Mainz,  now  a  school,  still  exists.  Neu-Bamberg  and 
also  Volxheim  were  owned  by  the  Elector  of  Mainz  until  179&. 

FUrfeld 

(1365) 

This  village  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Eichelberg,  i.e., 
a  hill  with  oaks.  There  are  woodworkers  as  in  the  other  wood- 
villages  of  Wonsheim  and  Frei-Laubersheim.  Once  many  Jews  lived 
in  FUrfeld.  They  had  had  a  synagogue,  and  they  had  been  traders 
of  country  products:  cattle,  wine  and  cereals,  A  bus  line  goes 
from  Greuznach  to  FUrfeld;  another  from  Creuznach  via  Neu-Bamberg 
to  Wonsheim.  By  the  way,  FUrfeld  is  the  birthplace  of  the  author, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  in  the  years  1B&2-&6. 


2)  Schinderhannes,  the  robber  chief,  described  in  Part  II,  p.  7. 

3)  The  year  1$4&  and  its  rebellion,  described  in  Part  II,  p.10. 
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A  Roman  Catholic  line  of  Espenschieds  lived  in  FUrfeld 
since  1729.  In  that  year  Frederic  Espenschied,  born  1699  in 
Siefersheim,  the  tenth  son  of  Gerhard  Espenschied,  married  Maria 
nee  Ernst  in  FUrfeld  and  became  Catholic  like  his  wife.  Their 
sons  Heinrich,  born  1740,  and  Anton,  born  1743,  a  linenweaver, 
emigrated  with  their  mother  to  Hungary  (now  Roumania).  Their 
great-grandson  Balthasar  Espenschied,  born  1790  in  FUrfeld,  a 
wagonmaker,  emigrated  with  his  wife  Catharina  nee  Bbhmer  and  his 
son  Adam,  also  a  wagonmaker,  and  born  in  FUrfeld  1832,  to  Hamburg, 
N. Y.  c.  1851. Now  there  are  no  Espenschied  families  in  FUrfeld. 

Castles 

Near  FUrfeld  is  situated  the  hamlet  of  Iben.  In  olden 
times  there  was  here  a  castle  with  its  chapel.  The  splendid  Gothic 
choir  room  still  exists  today.  Iben  and  FUrfeld  were  properties 
of  country  noblemen  of  whom  three  are  buried  in  the  church  at 
FUrfeld.  Two  tombstones  are  still  worth  seeing.  They  were 
erected  by  the  last  ruler  of  the  nobility  of  Waldeck,  one  to  his 
father  Wolf  of  Waldeck,  another  to  his  mother  Elisabeth.  They 
died  1524  and  1547  and  they  were  contemporaries  of  the  Reformer 
Luther. 

Formerly  a  festival,  the  kermess  of  Iben,  was  celebrated 
on  Whitsunday.  One  afternoon  the  ladies  and  maids  wore  the  modern 
kind  of  hat  for  the  first  time  on  that  ifhat  parade**  of  Iben.  The 
youth  promenaded,  jested  and  danced. 

Another  castle  is  the  ruin  of  Neu-Bamberg  (Neu-Baumburg) 
i.e.,  New  Castle  of  Trees.  It  was  erected  like  the  Altenbamberg 
(Old  Castle  of  Trees)  by  the  Rhein-und  Raugrafen,  the  Rough  Counts 
of  the  Rhine.  When  their  family  died  out,  the  half  interest  in 
the  castle  passed  to  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  the  other  half 
to  the  Elector  of  Mainz. 

In  the  year  1668  Palatinate  troops  invaded  the  castle, 
overpowered  the  garrison  of  Mainz  (a  corporal  and  five  menl)  and 
plundered  the  village  of  Neu-Bamberg,  while  the  inhabitants  worked 
on  the  fields.  Thereupon  the  German  Emperor  awarded  the  whole 
castle  and  village  to  the  Electorate  of  Mainz. 

The  French  plundered  the  village  of  Neu-Bamberg  twice: 
first  in  the  year  1690  during  the  War  of  the  Palatinate  Succession 
(1683-1697)  and  a  second  time  in  October  1796  after  an  engagement 
between  the  French  and  Austrians  during  the  French  Revolution 
(1792-1797).  Now  a  Catholic  Church  stands  near  the  ruin.  The 
old  venerable  Evangelical  Church  of  Neu-Bamberg  lies  before  the 
village.  (See  Part  II,  pp.  2  and  7) 


(4)  No.  12  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  3. 
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Frei-Laubersheim 

(953] 

Also  called  "Kappes-Laubersheim" .  Kappes,  i.e.,  Weiss- 
kraut,  white  cabbage,  grows  well  in  this  place.  Its  ornament  is 
the  old  village  hall  built  1603 ,  with  a  half  timbered  bay  and  the 
inscription:  Regier  mich  Herr  nach  Deinem  Will,  i.e.,  Rule  me, 

Lord,  as  you  will.  Not  long  after  the  building  of  this  structure 
our  district  was  occupied  by  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty  Years T  War  ( 1613-1643) .  In  1621  a  commander  of  the 
Palatinate  troop,  Michael  Obentraut  (thence  the  surname  rtGerman 
Michel")  attacked  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Frei-Laubersheim  during 
the  night,  cast  down  the  Spaniards  and  took  prisoner  their  cavalry 
captain  lying  in  bed.  In  those  war  times  the  dysentery  sapped 
away  the  lives  of  many  men,  women  and  children.  The  inhabitants 
of  Frei-Laubersheim  decreased  from  about  100  to  54  families. 

(See  Part  II,  pp.  1  and  2) 

In  the  War  of  the  Palatinate  Succession  (1633-1697)  the 
number  decreased  further  to  37  families.  The  Evangelical  parson 
was  driven  out  of  the  parsonage  of  Frei-Laubersheim  and  took 
refuge  in  the  parsonage  of  nearby  Siefersheim  six  miles  away.  In 
the  year  1750  the  village  received  again  a  Protestant  pastor,  and 
a  new  church  was  erected  in  the  1790 fs  at  the  side  of  the  old 
steeple,  built  in  the  12th  century,  common  to  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  a  so-called  "Simultaneous  Church".  (See  Part  II,  p . 2 ) 

In  the  1320* s  a  shoemaker,  Joh.  Nikolaus  Espenschied, 
born  1736  in  Siefersheim,  and  his  wife  Johanna  Maria  nee  Bieser, 
removed  to  Frei-Laubersheim.  Their  son,  Johann  Espenschied,  bom 
1331  in  Frei-Laubersheim,  emigrated  to  U.S.A.  about  the  year  1351 
and  became  the  forebear  of  the  clan  Espenschied  of  Minnesota. 

Their  grandson  Johann  Espenschied,  bom  1373  in  Frei-Laubersheim, 
a  barber,  removed  to  Wiesbaden,  later  to  London  and  finally  to 
Cochem  on  the  Moselle.  Two  daughters  of  his,  Lilly,  married  ,_v 
Kellog,  and  Erna  Espenschied,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  1920b. 

A  bus  line  runs  from  Creuznach  via  Frei-Laubersheim, 
Wdllstein,  Siefersheim,  to  Wonsheim.  The  Evangelical  Church 
branch  of  Frei-Laubersheim  is  Volxheim. 

Volxheim 

~TSWi . 

As  is  well  known,  Espenschieds  have  lived  in  Volxheim 
since  the  1790* s.  Then  Joh.  Daniel  Espenschied,  born  1744  in 
Siefersheim,  removed  with  his  family  to  Volxheim,  situated  about 
4  miles  west  of  Siefersheim.  His  grandson,  Joh.  Philipp  Espenschied 
born  1312  in  Volxheim,  a  shoemaker,  emigrated  with  his  wife 
Margaret  nee  Bader  and  his  children  to  Riverside,  New  Jersey, 
in  the  1350*s.(6) 

(5)  No.  25  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  4. 

(6)  No.  17  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  5. 


. 
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Volxheim  lies  upon  a  hill,  the  fields  of  which  are  fer¬ 
tile  and  produce  good  fruit  and  wine.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  peasants  and  vine-dressers  as  are  the  farmers  in  general  in 
our  countryside.  A  few  are  craftsmen,  others  go  to  Creuznach  by 
bus  working  as  employees,  as  is  the  case  also  for  the  other  vil¬ 
lages  served  by  buses  of  Creuznach.  A  bus  line  runs  from  Creuz¬ 
nach  via  Volxheim,  Wdllstein,  Oppenheim,  to  Darmstadt.  Old 
Mirthful  stories  of  the  ’’Cuckoo  of  Volxheim'’  are  still  told. 

Wollstein 

(2135) 

Espenschieds  have  lived  in  the  market-town  Wdllstein 
since  1763,  when  Joh.  Heinrich  Espenschied,  born  1737  in  Siefers- 
heim,  married  Martha  Margareta  nee  Lotz,  widow  of  Kern,  in 
WOllstein.  No  Espenschieds  are  known  to  have  emigrated  from  here 
to  the  U.S.A. ,  but  a  noted  German-American ,  Philipp  Dorsheimer, 
born  1797  in  Wdllstein,  emigrated  about  1315  to  America.  (See 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in  Bufallo.  -  Reinicke  und  Zech  Verlag, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  1393.) 

Wdllstein,  two  miles  north  of  Siefersheim,  is  the  seat 
of  a  district  judge,  a  notary,  a  grammar  school  and  a  sports  place. 
A  railway  line  (now  bus  line)  runs:  Sprendlingen ,  Wdllstein, 
Siefersheim,  Neu-Bamberg,  Frei-Laubersheim ,  to  Fttrfeld.  the  so- 
called  ’’Bawettche” ,  because  a  woman  named  ’’Bawettche”  (abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  Barbara)  was  the  first  passenger. 

Gumbsheim 

Gumbsheim  is  a  little  village  of  peasants,  two  miles 
northeast  of  Siefersheim.  Their  nickname  is  ’’SUsskuchen”  because 
they  like  to  eat  ’’sweet  cakes”,  whereas  the  Eckelsheimers  (below) 
are  called  ’’hamsters”,  in  the  dialect  ’’Kornwtirmer”  because  of  work¬ 
ing  in  the  grainfields  like  the  burrowing  woodchucks  in  summer. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  villages,  along  with  their  inhabitant^ 
were  sold,  given  away,  pawned,  from  one  ruler  to  another  like  in¬ 
animate  objects.  Thus  Gumbsheim,  like  nearby  Wdllstein,  came 
finally  into  possession  of  the  Count  of  Nassau-Saarbrticken  in  a 
quarter  interest,  the  Elector  of  Mainz  for  a  three-quarter  inter¬ 
est,  until  the  end  of  l300’s. 

In  the  year  1764,  Joh.  Nikolaus  Espenschied,  born  1733 
in  Siefersheim,  married  Anna  Elisabeth  nee  Mann  in  Gumbsheim,  and 
since  then  Espenschieds  have  lived  there.  Their  son  Johann 
Espenschied,  born  1763  in  Gumbsheim,  married  Barbara  nee  Brand, 
and  they  had  a  son  Heinrich  Espenschied,  born  1303  in  Gumbsheim, 
who  emigrated  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  in  I320s-l330s. w ) 


(7)  No. 5  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  4. 
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Eckelsheim 

(505) 


Eckelsheim  is  also  a  little  village  of  peasants,  about 
two  miles  southeast  of  Siefersheim.  Before  the  time  of  the  French 
government  (179$),  it  belonged  to  the  Count  of  Falkenstein,  who 
was  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  same  time. 


In  the  1770Ts  a  tailor,  Peter  Espenschied,  born  1751 
in  Siefersheim,  married  a  Catharina  nee  Schnell  in  Eckelsheim. They 
had  two  daughters  and  the  masculine  side  of  the  family  died  out 
with  the  death  of  the  father  (1$05).  Nikolaus  MUller,  a  butcher 
of  Eckelsheim,  settled  with  his  wife  Margareta  nee  Espenschied,  .. 
born  1$31  in  Siefersheim,  in  Evansville,  Ind.  in  the  year  1867. 


Siefersheim 
— TB55TJ 


Siefersheim  is  situated  at  the  base  of  vineyard  hills,  a 
site  that  had  been  settled  already  in  the  stone-,  bronze,-  and  iron 
ages.  During  the  first  four  centuries  before  Christ,  Romans' 9) 
lived  in  the  Sand-Lane,  old  veterans  who  had  gotten  arable  land 
and  founded  homesteads  here.  Remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and 
of  Roman  hot  air  heating  were  found.  Another  remembrance  of  Roman 
times  is  a  Jupiter-Gigants-Column ,  a  German -Roman  idol,  found  in 
the  formerly  common  churchyard  of  Eckelsheim  and  Gumbsheim  near 
the  old  Gosselsheim,  now  a  ruined  village.  A  Roman  temple  and 
later  a  Christian  chapel  with  a  cemetery  had  been  on  top  of  Saint 
Martin Ts  hill.  The  Siefersheim  village  steeple  was  built  in  the 
12th  century. 

The  first  emigration  from  our  district  known  to  us  is 
recorded  in  the  old  church  book  of  Eckelsheim,  On  Pentecost  of 
1724  seven  families  consisting  of  34  persons,  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  emigrated  to  Hungary.  Some  died  on  the  way,  others  returned 
very  poor.  Forty  years  later  there  occurred  the  first  emigration 
out  of  Siefersheim  itself. 

Emigrants  of  Siefersheim:  (1)  Jacob  Espenschied  (probably 
of  Siefersheim)  settled  1764  near  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  ancestor  of  the 
Espenshades  and  Espenships  of  the  Reading-Norristown  area;  (2) 
three  brothers:  Valentine,  Peter,  Daniel  in  17$7  near  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster,  Pa.;  (3)  Johannes  Espenschied  and  family  on  farm 
near  Alton,  Wayne  County,  New  York  -  1834-35;  (4)  Johann  Espenschied 
in  Evansville,  Ind,.  l$40*s;  (5)  Johann  Espenschied  in  Philadel¬ 

phia,  Pa.,  l$40fs;  (6)  Barbara  Klein  nee  Espenschied  in  Evansville 
1886;  (7)  Philipp  Espenschied  to  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  New 
York  1926,  then  to  Kingston,  New  York. 


(8)  No. 20  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  5* 

(9)  Roman  times  mentioned  in  Part  I,  p.8. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Siefersheim  are  farm-owning  peasants, 
vine-dressers,  employees  and  craftsmen.  A  bus  line  runs  from 
Wdllstein  via  Siefersheim  and  Wonsheim  to  Alzey.  Between  Siefers¬ 
heim  (Katzensteiger  Mtthle)  and  Wdllstein  there  is  a  lovely  valley 
of  the  Appelbrook  which  flows  into  the  little  river  Nahe. 


The  Siefersheim  emigrants 

enumerated  above:  (1) , (2) , (3) , (A) , ( 5) , (6) , (7) 

are  numbered  on  above-noted  map  as:  2,  3,  3,  16,  1&,  22,  27 

and  relate  to  family-tree  sheets 

numbered:  5?  3,  A,  3,  5,  5,  5. 


(b)  THE  PALATINATE 


Kriegsfeld 

(1106)* 

Thomas  Espenschied,  the  earliest  known  Espenschied  ances¬ 
tor,  lived  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  village  of  Kriegsfeld,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Thirty  Years  War  (l6l$~l6A$).  Since  that  time  Espen- 
schieds  have  lived  in  that  very  place,  but  no  Espenschieds  of 
Kriegsfeld  are  known  to  have  emigrated  to  the  U.S.A.  A  Johann 
Adam  Espenschied  had  been  mayor  of  the  village.  The  name 
’’Kriegsfeld ’’  is  interpreted  ’’Field  of  the  Kriach”  (a  proper  name)J^) 

Kriegsfeld  is  a  village  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Appel-  and  Wiesbach  brooks  which  flow  into  the  little  Nahe  river. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  year  1656.  The  question  is,  Whence 
came  the  first  Espenschied  to  Kriegsfeld? 

Village  of  Espenschied 

(390) 

We  suppose  the  first  Espenschied  came  from  the  village 
of  Espenschied  situated  north  of  Rttdesheim,  nestling  on  a  plateau 
of  a  Rheingau  hill ,( elevation  1200  feet,  A00  meter)  above  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Wisper  brook.  Once  a  little  peasant  village,  it  is  now 
a  nicely  wooded  health  resort,  visited  by  many  guests  and  tourists. 


*  Indicating  in  each  case  the  population  of  1939. 

(10)  All  interpretations  of  the  Palatine  village  names  are  of 
E.  Christmann:  Die  Siedlungsnamen  der  Pfalz. 


It  is  assumed  that  during  the  Thirty  Years  War  one  or 
more  men  of  this  village  removed  to  the  more  fertile  arable  land 
of  the  Palatinate  and  became  known  as  "Espenschied"  after  the 
native  village.  Thus,  the  family  name  comes  from  the  place  name 
of  the  old  hamlet. 

Oberndorf 

(272 T 

The  name  of  this  village  means  "upper  village".  It 
also  is  a  little  village  of  peasants  and  lies  on  the  Alsenz  which 
falls  into  the  Nahe  at  MUnster-am-Stein,  a  watering  place  near 
Creuznach.  In  the  year  1731  a  Johann  Friedrich  Espenschied,  born 
1707  at  Siefersheim,  married  in  this  village,  and  since  then 
Espenschieds  dwelt  here.  Peter  Espenschied,  born  1793  in  Oberndorf 
and  wife  accompanied  their  children? to  the  St. Louis,  Mo.  area,  in 
the  l$40fs  and  l$50Ts«(Ha)  Magdalena  Espenschied,  born  1$53  in 
Oberndorf,  and  her  brother  Peter  Espenschied  born  1$56  there,  went 
to  New  York  City  in  the  l$$0Ts.  At  the  same  time  their  brother 
Heinrich  Espenschied,  born  l$6l  in  this  place,  went  to  Evansville, 
Indiana. ( lib) 


Thaleischweiler 

(2711) 

This  E.  line  is  from  Siefersheim  (Michael  Espenschied, 
born  1303  in  Sfhm;  Family  Tree  Sheet  5)  via  Orbis  and  Windsberg 
to  Thaleischweiler,  southern  Palatinate,  near  Pirmasens,  the 
German  "Shoe-Town".  A  butcher  Otto  Espenschied,  born  190$  in 
Thaleischweiler,  came  1930  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  died  1946  and  left 
two  sons. (12) 


Marnheim 

(1254) 

Marnheim  is  situated  on  the  "Emperor  Street",  built  by 
Napoleon  I,  and  on  the  Pfrimm  brook  flowing  into  the  Rhine  near 
Worms.  There  Espenschieds  lived  since  1760,  when  a  Johan 
Espenschied,  born  1730  in  Siefersheim,  married  in  Marnheim.  In 
l$30’s  a  Johann  Jacob  Espenschied,  born  1790  in  Marnheim,  accom¬ 
panied  grown  children  to  the  St. Louis  area,  Belleville,  Ill.' 13a) 

In  l$40fs  three  brothers,  Johann,  Heinrich,  Adam  Espenschied, 
emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. (13b)  In  mid-l$00!s  three  other  bro 
thers,  Philipp,  Simon,  Heinrich  Espenschied,  came  from  this  vil¬ 
lage  to  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. (13c) 


(11)  a.  No. 13;  b.No.21  of  the  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  3# 

(12)  No. 29  of  the  above-noted  map;  Otto  E,  Stammbaum;  Sheet  5. 

(13)  a.  No. 7;  b.  No.  14;  C.  No. 15  of  above-noted  map, 

*  Children  born  in  Oberhausen  on  the  Appelbrook. 


- 
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In  olden  times  Marnheim  was  called  "Mauwenheim" ,  i.e., 
"Home  of  the  Mauwo",  a  Frank  chief  who  settled  with  his  family  on 
this  place  in  the  5th  century  A.D.  It  lies  on  bus  and  railway 
lines  running  to  Kaiserslautern-Worms-Mainz  and  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Donnersberg,  Mount  of  Donar  (or  Thur) ,  the  highest  Palatine 
mountain,  of  2400  feet  (687  meter)  with  a  Celtic  "Ringwall"  (round 
mound)  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  Today  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  mostly  peasants. 

Near  Marnheim  is  the  so-called  Weierhof ,  a  settlement 
of  the  Mennonites.  Here  descendants  of  Swiss  immigrants  live  to 
this  very  day  who  immigrated  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Many  members  of  these  families  have  emigrated  to  America, 
for  example  those  of  Schowalter  and  Krehbiel. 

Kirchheim 

(1108) 

Kirchheim^  on  the  Eck  brook  running  into  the  Rhine 
near  Worms,  is  a  beautiful  village  of  the  "Weinstrasse"  (Palatine 
"Road  of  Wine") ,  distant  two  miles  from  the  wine  place  of  Grdn- 
stadt  and  five  miles  from  the  watering  place  of  Dtlrkheirn.  The 
climate  is  very  warm,  and  many  trees  yield  delicate  fruit.  There 
is  extraordinary  arable  land.  Wine-growing  in  this  place  is 
traceable  in  ancient  documents  to  as  early  as  the  year  770  A.D. 

During  the  War  of  the  Palatinate  Succession  Kirchheim 
was  burned  down  by  the  French  in  the  year  1690.  The  main  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  houses  happened  in  the  years  1740-1790.  In 
consequence  of  the  short  building  time  the  style  of  architecture 
in  the  village  is  uniform:  the  house  is  a  closed  square  and  the 
gate  has  an  arch.  The  name  "Kirchheim  an  der  Eck"  means  "Home 
near  the  Church  on  the  Eck  brook". 

August  Espenschied,  born  1881  in  Kirchheim  an  der  Eck, 
a  Mormon,  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  in  the  year  1903»(l5a)  a 
nephew  of  his,  Frederic  Espenschied,  emigrated  to  Beverly,  N.j(15b) 
He  was  born  1910  in  Lampertheim  (Hesse),  a  market-town  of  about 
13,000  people  with  tobacco  cultivation  and  cigar  industry.  The 
Espenschieds  of  Lampertheim  are  descendants  of  those  of  Kirchheim 
who  trace  back  to  Johann  Friedrich  Espenschied,  born  about  1780. 


(14)  Mein  Heimatbuch:  Kirchheim  an  der  Eck,  by  Heinrich 
Julius  Keller  1941. 

(15)  a.  No.  23;  b.  No.  24  of  the  above-noted  map. 
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Cone ernin g  the  Rhineland 
and  Rhineland-Palatinate 

Today,  1954,  the  Rhineland-Palatinate  is  one  German 
State  with  the  capital  at  Mainz.  It  is  divided  in  three  parts, 
namely,  the  Rhineland  northern,  the  Rhine-Palatinate  southern 
and  Rhine-Hesse  between  them. 


The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  Rhineland  and  con¬ 
tinues  from  Bingen  (opposite  Rttdesheim)  to  Coblenz  to  Remagen. 

The  three  tributary  streams  named  Nahe,  Moselle,  Ahr,  flow  from 
west  into  the  Rhine  near  Bingen,  Coblenz,  Sinzig.  On  the  east 
side  the  Wisper  brook  and  the  river  Lahn  join  the  Rhine  near 
Lorch  and  Coblenz.  The  mountains  of  Hunsriick  and  Eifel  with  its 
crater  lakes,  lie  westerly,  and  the  ranges  of  Taunus  and  Rheingau 
are  easterly  of  the  stream.  The  elevation  of  these  mountains  is 
1200  to  1500  feet  (400  bis  500  Meter). 


1S64093 


The  climate  is  severe  on  the  table-lands  and  mild  in 
the  valleys.  A  main  product  of  the  Rhineland  is  the  wine.  The 
Rhine-  and  Rheingau-wines  are  mostly  white  and  of  a  fine  bouquet, 
for  example  the  wine  of  Rtldesheim.  The  wines  of  the  Nahe  (Creuz- 
nach)  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Rhine.  Good  red  wines  grow  on 
the  Ahr  and  on  the  Rhine  near  Assmannshausen  and  Ingelheim.  All 
these  wines,  including  those  of  the  Moselle,  are  pleasant  to  drink, 
having  a  delicate  fresh  taste. 


Picturesque  ruins  of  castles  crown  the  heights  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Splendid  steamers  ply  the  river  up  and  down, 
and  little  rocky  isles  lie  in  the  stream.  The  so-called  "MMuse- 
turm"  (Tower  of  Mice)  is  such  a  rocky  isle  near  Bingen.  The  Jeg- 
end  says  the  hard-hearted  Bishop  Hauto  of  Mainz  had  been  pursued 
and  devoured  by  mice,  because  he  had  burned  hungry  people  in  barns 
who  had  cried  out  to  bystanders:  "Do  you  hear  the  mice  whistling?" 
Another  isle  is  the  "Pfalz"  near  Caub,  a  "castle"  formerly  used 
for  collecting  Rhine  traffic  customs.  Here  the  marshal  BlUcher 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  New  Year*s  Night  1&13/14  After  the  War 

of  Independence,  Joseph  Gdrres,  born  1776  in  Coblenz,  editor  of 
the  "Rheinischer  Merkur"  (Mercury  of  the  Rhine)  advocated  a  free 
and  united  Germany,  in  the  years  1$15  and  l£l6.  The  Germania- 
denkmal  (monument  of  Germania)  near  RMdesheim,  a  bronze  statue 
33  feet  (10  meter)  high,  stands  on  an  #5-foot  (25  Meter)  high 
pedestal  decorated  with  reliefs.  It  recalls  the  unification  of 
Germany,  1&70/71. 


Am  Rhein  ein  herrlich1  Leben 
aus  lifngst  vergangener  Zeit, 
ich  sehe  Geister  schweben, 
in  alter  Herrlichkeit . 


On  Rhine  splendid  life 
from  time  immemorial, 
one  envisions  hovering 
in  grandeur  of  old. 


(16)  Described  in  Part  II,  p.  9 


■ 
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On  the  foot  of  the  Niederwald  hill  lies  RUdesheim,  the 
famous  Rhine-wine  town  where  lived  Peter  Espenschied,  born  1782 
in  Creuznach,  a  son  of  Johann  Rudolf  Espenschied  of  Siefersheim. 
Two  of  his  grandchildren,  Phil.D.Chem.  Helmut  Espenschied  and 
sister  Elisabeth  who  married  with  Conrad  Heinze,  went  from 
RUdesheim  to  New  York  in  the  year  1925.'^'  A  prominent  vine¬ 
dresser  in  RUdesheim,  Julius  Espenschied,  born  i860  in  the 
Espenschied  mansion  of  Coblenz,  died  1950  in  RUdesheim, 

Rhine-Hesse 

Rhine-Hesse  has  been  a  province  of  Hesse  from  1815  until 
1945,  hence  the  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
Rhine  from  Worms  to  Mainz  with  its  Romanic  cathedral,  to  Bingen; 
by  the  Nahe  on  the  west;  and  by  the  Palatinate  on  the  south.  A 
hilly  district,  with  good  white  wines  growing  on  the  sunny  slopes. 
The  Scharlachberger  wine  near  Bingen,  the  wines  of  Worms,  Nier- 
stein,  Oppenheim,  are  outstanding. 

The  country  also  produced  great  men.  Worms  is  renowned 
for  the  Burgundy  King  Gunther,  whose  kingdom  on  the  Rhine  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  year  437.  See  the  heroic  epic  of  the 
Nibelumgen.  Volker,  the  Burgundy  fiddler,  was  born  in  Alzey,  the 
town  of  the  district  of'  the  same  name,  whence  the  Espenschied 
emigrants  of  Rhine-Hesse  came  to  U.S.A.  A  castle  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Frankish  Emperor  (768-814)  lay  at  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine. 

The  greatest  son  of  Mainz  was  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  the  15th  century.  Stefan  George,  a  poet,  was  born 
1868  in  BUdesheim  near  Bingen.  Charles  Zuckmeyer,  the  contempor¬ 
ary  author  of  popular  plays,  was  born  in  Nackenheim  near  Mainz. 

The  town  of  Creuznach  is  a  radium  salt-watering  place 
on  the  Nahe  river  near  Rhine-Hesse.  It  is  a  center  of  the  Nahe 
wine  trade  and  a  seat  of  wine-cellarage  industry. 

In  the  year  1782  Johann  Rudolf  Espenschied,  born  1751 
in  Siefersheim,  married  in  Creuznach  and  became  a  grain  merchant, 
exporting  to  England.  His  son,  Johannes  Espenschied,  born  1789 
in  Creuznach,  settled  in  1830’s  in  Cornwall  near  Lebanon,  Pa.  (1°) 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  above  Peter  Espenschied  of  RUdesheim  and 
saw  Napoleon’s  times  and  the  following  period. (19) 

A  grandson  of  this  Peter  Espenschied,  Julius  Espenschied, 
and  now  his  widow  in  the  Villa  Eden  of  Bingen ,  produced  the  excel¬ 
lent  Espenschied  Scharlachberger  Rhine-wine  in  the  vineyards. 


(17)  No. 26  of  the  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  3. 

(18)  No.  4  of  above-noted  map.  Family  Tree  Sheet  3. 

(19)  Described  in  Part  II,  pp.  7-10. 
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Rhine-Palatinate 

The  frontiers  of  the  Palatinate  are:  Rhine-Hesse  in 
the  north,  the  Rhine  in  the  east,  the  Saar  country  in  the  west, 
France  in  the  south.  The  so-called  ”Weinstrasse;t  (Road  of  Wine) 
goes  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  Hardt  from  the  French 
border  via  Neustadt  and  other  celebrated  Palatinate  wine  places, 
to  Grtinstadt.  Tobacco  and  tropical  fruit  (figs,  almonds)  are 
growing  in  the  warm  climate.  Industrial  towns  are : Kaiserslautern 
(sewing  machines  of  Pfaff ) ,  Ludwigshafen  ( I. G, colours) .  Pirmasens 
(shoe  factories),  Zweibrticken  (spinning),  Frankenthal  (sweet  tur¬ 
nip  works).  In  other  towns,  also  in  Mainz,  Coblenz,  Creuznach, 
there  are  important  wine  stores.  Speyer  is  renowned  for  the 
cathedral  with  the  crypt  of  the  olden  German  emperors. 

The  Palatine  and  Rhineland  men  are  diligent,  loving 
wine,  shy  and  witty,  and  like  to  banter  each  other  every  day  as 
on  the  1st  day  of  April. 


Eulogies  about  the  Homeland 


Seht  mein  Land  in  Upp!ger  FUlle,  sprack  der  Kurftlrst  von 

dem  Rhein, 

Goldfne  Saaten  in  den  Tfilern,  auf  den  Bergen  edlen  Wein. 

In  English: 

See  my  country  rich,  says  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine, 

Golden  grainfields  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hills  noble  wine. 


Dort  wo  der  Rhein  mit  seinen  grtlnen  Wellen 
so  mancher  Burg  bemooste  TriIImmer  grtlsst, 
dort  wo  die  blauen  Trauben  saftger  schwellen 
und  frischer  Most  des  Winzers  Mtih f versusst , 
dort  mbchtr  ich  sein,  bei  dir,  due  Vater  Rhein, 
auf  deinen  Bergen  mdchtT  ich  sein. 

In  English: 

There  where  the  Rhine  with  its  green  waves 

greets  many  moss-covered  castle  ruins, 

where  the  blue  grapes  are  swelling  with  sap 

and  fresh  new  wine  delights  the  toilsome  vintager, 

there  I  would  be  by  you,  Oh  Father  Rhine, 

would  I  stay  on  your  hills  of  wine. 
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Ich  kenn1  ein  Land  am  deutschen  Rhein, 
das  gl&nzt  von  GlUck  und  Sonnenschein , 
da  sag  ich:  ”Gott  erhalt'sl” 

Vom  milden  Himmel  ilberspannt, 
bringt  Korn  und  Wein,  das  schdne  Land 
und  schreibt  sich:  ”frdhlich  Pfalz”. 

In  English: 

I  know  a  country  on  the  Rhine 
radiant  with  luck  and  sunshine, 
and  I  say:  ”God  save  it l” 

Spanned  with  a  mild  sky, 

producing  grain  and  wine,  the  lovely  land 
and  called:  ”merry  Palatinate”. 


Lieblich  links  vom  Rheine1 
wie  ein  Silberband, 
warm  im  Sonnenscheine 
liegt  mein  Heimatland. 

Feigen  da  und  Reben,  . 

Obst  und  goldner  Wein, 
ja  kein  schdner  Leben 
als  am  pf&lzer  Rhein. 

Wenn  der  Krieg  riss  nieder 
und  zerstdrte  das  Land, 
wir  bauen  auf  es  wieder 
mit  starker,  stolzer  Hand. 


Sweetly  left  of  the  Rhine 
as  a  silverband 
warmly  in  the  sunshine 
lies  my  homeland. 

Figs  and  wines  there, 
fruit  and  golden  wine, 
yes,  nothing  fairer 
than  on  the  palatine  Rhine. 

Though  the  war  rent  asunder 
and  destroyed  the  land, 
anew  we  build  it 
with  strong,  true  hand. 


F.  P. 
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